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ABSTRACT 

A transactional theory which views interpersonal 
behavior as being communicated simultaneously on 3 channels was 
tested. Forty dyadic groups were composed which ranged from 
compatibility to incompatibility through all possible combinations on 
the 3 channels. The groups tested the hypothesis that there would be 
a linear relationship between intra- group compatibility and a set of 
5 dependent variables. Each of the dyads was scheduled for a 
half-hour discussion period in which members worked together to solve 
a case study problem. Following the discussion sessions, each member 
completed a post-meeting test instrument. Results of 3 of the linear 
relationships were in the predicted direction; the fourth set of data 
provided conflictual results; and the fifth set of data gave results 
not supportive of the theory. (Author/RS) 
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ABSTRACT 



Forty dyadic groups were composed for an experimental 
study designed to test a transactional theory which views 
Interpersonal behavior as being communicated simultaneously 
on three channels. The dyadic groups ranged from compatibility 
to incompatibility through all possible combinations on the 
three channels. The dyads were Identified from a battery of 
instruments administered to 200 subjects. The general 
hypothesis was that there would be a linear relationship 
between intra-group compatibility and a set of five dependent 
variables. Each of the 40 dyads were scheduled for a half- 
hour discussion period in which the members worked together 
to solve a case study problem. The sessions were video taped. 
Following the discussion session each member was given a set 
of post meeting instruments to complete. Results on three 
of the linear relationships were In the predicted direction. 

The fourth set ef data provided conflictual results. The 
data on the fifth dependent variable gave results which were 
not supportive of the theory. The results, although highly 
encouraging, demonstrated the necessity for further deline- 
ation of the methodology in the testing of the theory. 
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SECTION 1 
INTRODUCTION 

There Is sufficient empirical evidence to conceptualize 
the communication networks of small face-to-face groups as being 
composed of three simultaneously operating channels. The three 
channels have been Identified as the motivation > dzUveAy and 
^n^oHmation channels. Basic concerns are expressed through the 
motivation channel. The manner In which an utterance is 
delivered in a group Is here referred to as the dctiv&iy 
channel. The cognitive system of an Individual In a group 
setting Is here Identified as the inionmtion channel . The 
three channels are more fully described In the section entitled 
Theoretical Framework. 

It was reasoned that the motivation channel would have 
the greatest weight In small group transaction. This was based 
on the argument that basic concerns (socle-psychological 
tensions) must be handled first before an Individual can 
clearly perceive and deal with either the delivery or the 
Information channel. It was further argued that were the 
motivation channel free of disturbance the delivery channel 
i would be next In Importance. Delivery styles disrupt a coranunl- 

catlon system more readily then does Information even If the 
Information were also repulsive to the listener. Another way 
to view this Is If the Information were acceptable to the 
listener the noise of a perceived negative delivery style would 
seriously disrupt the Information messages from being heard. 

Thus our argument proposed a hierarchy of the three channels. 

To operationalize this conjecture It was proposed that 
a procedure which would establish degrees of conpatlblllty be 
employed. Accordingly, It -was proposed that the higher the 
compatibility In apy one channel a decreasing amount of noise 
would be observable In the transactions. For example, were two 
members of a group highly compatible on the motivation channel 
they would be more able to direct their attention to the other 
two channels. Further, If they were also compatible on the 
delivery channel they could then direct their full attention 
to the information channel. In this manner It would be argued 
that persons compatible on the motivation and delivery channels 
would transact more on the Information channel than would 
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Individuals who were not compatible on these channels. This 
statement represents In gross terms the conjecture that was 
proposed and tested. 

Since a large number of variables compose the trans- 
actions of a small face-to-face group a design was proposed 
to restrict the significance of those factors which did not 
directly bear on the problem at hand. Accordingly an experl-' 
mental design was developed composing. dyad groups having 
various degrees of compatibility on the three Independent 
variables, namely, the motivation, delivery and information 
channels. Thus it was possible toconqpose dyads with all 
three channels highly compatible progressively to dyads where 
all three channels were highly incompatible. By means of 
such a design It was believed to be an empirical study to 
test the conjecture that there exists an hierarchy among the 
three channels. 
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SECTION 2 

STATE1ENT OF THE PROBLEM 

The problem which was investigated may be more readily 
understood through a discussion of previous research which 
served to more clearly delineate the scope of the study. 

There are many variables and combinations of variables 
which have been Identified and investigated In the study of 
small groups. Some researchers have focused their attention on 
the Input variables. These studies are concerned generally with 
personality, basic needs, or psycho-dynamics of group members. 
Many of these studies have been able to demonstrate that such 
variables may be accountable for sizeable proportions of the 
variance of group behavior (Hare, 1962). Other studies have 
Investigated the interpersonal ccwnunl cation styles of group 
members. These studies have been able to show evidence that 
part of the variance can be consistently explained by the 
pattern of the communication styles (Schein and Bennls, 1965). 
There are studies which have examined the exchange of Infor- 
mation and the communication channels as variables In the 
life of small groups. Such studies have also found meaningful 
and statistically significant results (Bales, et. al., 1958). 
Finally, there Is a growing bocty of knowledge about relation- 
ships between outcomes and the transactions of groups (Collins 
and Guetzkow, 1964). 

It IS not difficult to realize that a paradigm which 
could encompass the three phases. Input, operation and outcome, 
should prove to be a very powerful instrument in the study of 
small groups. 

The first question that may be raised Is: Do Individuals 
act during the Interaction session of a group In the manner 
Indicated by a pre-meeting measure? Hare (1962) concluded 
after a review of the literature that, "although It Is evident 
that the variety of behavior which has been predicted from 
paper-and-pencll or projective tests generally support the 
hypothesis of an underlying consistency In behavior, the 
evidence is not all positive." 1 



^re, p. 180. 
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The conflicting evidence which Hare reports on the con- 
sistency between pre-meeting and interaction measures may be 
due in large part to the use of one system of personality 
attributes upon which to predict behavior and another system 
of Interaction categories to test the consistency .hypothesis. 
This explanation may explain why Borgotta and Eschenbach, (1955) 
found no significant relation between Rorschach scores and 
behaviors scored by Bales' categories. In previous research, 
Fourlezos, Huth, and Guetzkow (1950) were able to demonstrate 
significance between Rorschach scores and such behavior 
categories as dependency, dominance, aggression, etc. Thelen 
and associates (1958) studied group-relevant aspects of person- 
ality and found a high correlation between a pre-session 
measure (RGST Instrument) and behavior during group meetings 
(observation data). Both sets of data were based on the same 
category system. 

Although the statistical results were supportive of the 
consistency hypothesis the obvious variance continued to raise 
questions. Breer (1960) found that preinteraction measures of 
the subject and the other person with whom the subject was to 
Interact was superior to a measure based on attributes of the 
subject alone. The extensive work carried out by Schutz (1955, 
1958) provided much support to this further refinement of the 
consistency hypothesis. The consistency hypothesis was upheld 
by the work of other researchers (Haythorne et. al., 1956a, 
1956b). 



The significance of the work of these Investigators went 
beyond their contribution to the consistency hypothesis. It is 
clearly evident from their work that the consistency hypothesis 
and the Interaction hypothesis (one can only describe a group 
as It interacts) are Incorrectly viewed as conflictual. In the 
study and description of small groups they are complementary. 

Our knowledge of groups has long since led us to know 
that personality is only one major component of a study of 
small groups. From the classic experiment of Lev/in, Lipplt 
and Hhyte (1960) the students of small groups have been very 
much concerned with leadership styles and subsequently inter- 
action styles of group members (Fox, 1957; Ziller, 1957; Hare, 
1953). Ben-Zeev (1955) was one Investigator who most clearly 
differentiated personality and Interaction style. It should 



which are employed to carry forth the inquiry. Such processes 
as differentiating, structuring, integrating and abstracting are 
Included within the cognitive component of the Information 
channel. The third component Is the encoding-decoding component 
or aspect. 

Bales Identifies three aspects of an act. He states that 
"every act involves some characteristics which we can abstract 
and call cognitive, some characteristics we can abstract and 
call affective, and some we can abstract and call conative. " 

(p. 52) These he subsequently denotes as adaptive, expressive, 
and Instrumental. 



The argument here Is that the adaptive system handles 
more than the cognitive aspects of convnuni cation. It Is necessary 



be clearly understood that personality and Interaction style are 
dynamically related but do not come In predestined counterparts. 

The work of Stogdlll (1959), Leavitt (1951), Guetzkow 
(1960), among others, has been directed towards the consideration 
of the Information exchange among members. The significance of 
such research findings have found direct application in a 
variety of settings from business to family counseling. 

In very brief terms the above material Identified three 
time phases: input, operation and outcome. In the following 
material three components concerned in all three time phases 
are Identified as being basic components In the life of any small 
group. These are personality of members. Interaction styles 
members employ, and the Information members bring and exchange. 

The Importance of apy one of these components cannot be 
questioned in the face of our accumulated knowledge. The stage 
of our progress should be at the Investigation of the inter* 
relationships among these components. To this end this Investi- 
gator proposed the following paradigm as a basis for the study. 

( The study was conducted within a defined conceptual 

framework. In brief terms it may be conceptualized as a 
transactional model. Figure 1 presents schematically the 
basic components of the model. A group can be viewed as an 
Input, operation, and output system. This dimension Is shown 
at the top of the figure. A group at the same time can be 
viewed as having three channels In Its communication system. 
Specifically, these are the motivations (psychological needs 
an Individual brings to a group); delivery (the manner in which 
Individuals relate to others); and Information (the knowledge 
Individuals have at their disposal). 
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FIGURE 1 

Conceptual Model for the Analysis of 
Interatlons of a Small Group 



The major problems that the study Investigated were: 

1. Does the paradigm provide the means by which to 
explain the behaviors within groups and the post- 
meeting perceptions of group members? 

2. Does the paradigm provide the means by which to 
predict specific patterns of Interpersonal 
behaviors? 

3. Does the paradigm provide the means by which to 
predict specific patterns of intermat Ion-exchange 
behaviors? 

4. Does the paradigm provide the means by which to 
predict the post-meeting perceptions of group 
members? 

It was believed that the findings could have great 
potential on developing means for more meaningful communication 
within the duties of social workers, educators (teachers, 
councellors, administrators, etc.), and indeed most facets of 
business. Industry, and government. The Information could 
apply to small groups as well as dyads. 



Hypothese s 

There are three channels operating In the conmuni cation 
networks of group members. The three channels have been 
described In the Theoretical Framework Section of this report. 
They were Identified as the motivation, delivery and Information 
channels. Although all three are essential, the conjecture was 
that there exists a hierarchy among the channels. Specifi- 
cally, compatibility on motivation Is more essential for 
productive communication than compatibility on delivery style 
which. In turn. Is more essential than the compatibility of 
Information. 

In order to state specific hypothesis to test the 
general conjecture It was necessary first to describe the 
hierarchy of compatibility among group members and then to 
provide the dependant variables employed to examine the effects 
of the various hierarchical groupings. 

The most specific and workable type of group at this 
stage of the theory appeared to be a two-man group (dyad). The 
structure of these groups was determined by a systematic 
patterning of the three variables, motivation, delivery and 
Information. 

To avoid a lengthy description of the composition of 
these groups they are described symbolically In quasi- 
mathematical formulations. All groups are dyads. Let x stand 
for one member and y represent the second member. The symbols 
M, D, and I stand for the motivation, delivery and Information 
channels respectively. The notation = means that there exists 
a high measure of compatibility between the two members, while 
the notation jt should be Interpreted to mean a low measure of 
compatibility. Definitions of high and low levels of compat- 
ibility are presented In the design section of this report. 



TABLE 1 

HIERARCHICAL ARRANGEMENT OF THE TYPES OF DYADS FORMED 
BY SYSTEMATICALLY PATTERNING THE COMPATIBILITY 
OF THE MOTIVATION, DELIVERY AND INFORMATION CHANNELS 



1. 


M 2 M 


5. 


M 2 M 




D 5 D 




D $ D 




I = I 




I * I 


2. 


M = H 


6. 


M ? M 




D 2 D 




D 2 D 




I* I 




I t I 


3. 


M 2 M 


7. 


M $ M 




D % D 




D £ D 




I S I 




I 2 I 


4. 


M £ M 


8. 


M * M 




D = D 




D n D 




I 2 I 




I *1 



The two variables of sex and age were controlled In the 
conposltlon of all dyads. Thus a group was either two males or 
two females. All groups were composed of members who do not 
differ more than five years In age. 

The general conjecture Is stated In the following 

terras: 



There exists a hierarchy among the three channels of 
communication being that the coopatlblllty on motivation Is 
more essential than the compatibility on delivery which In 
turn Is more essential than the compatibility of Information. 

From the conjecture hypotheses were developed. The 
hypotheses are operationally testable statements. As such they 
are phrased by means of the methodology and Instrumentation 
developed within the theoretical framework. Descriptions of 
the procedures and the data gathering Instruments are 
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presented In the design section which follows and also In 
appendix B. 

The hypotheses are: 

1. The dyad types will be ordered from 1 through 8 
on the congruency of the pre and post semantic 
differential tests at a significance level ^ .05. 

2. a. If M = M and D = D and I s I then the group 

members will show a statistically significant 
( >.05) preference for describing the group as 
a work group. 

2.b. If M = M and D = 0 but I £ I then the group 

members will not show a statistically significant 
preference for describing the group In terms of 
any one channel. ( ^.05) 

2.c. If M = M and I = I but D t D then the group 
members will show a statistically significant 
( ■J.OS) preference for describing the group 
In terms of the D channel. 

2.d. If D = D and I = I but M $. M then the group 
members will show a statistically significant 
(> .05) preference for describing the group in 
terms of the M channel. 

2. e. If any two channels are not congruent then the 

group members will show a statistically signif- 
icant (> 05) preference for describing the 
group In terms of the M channel. 

3. The dyad types will be ordered from 1 through 8 
on the analysis of the Information test such that 
the groups will be differentiated significantly 
on: 

a. statements indicating joint development 
of decisions 

b. statements made by himself during the 
meetings 



( 



c. statements made by other member during 
the meetings 

d. statements made by other member during 
the meeting but for which he assumes 
authorship 

e. statements not made during the dis- 
cussion period 

As the analysis progresses from dyad type 1 to 
dyad typj 8 there will be a progression from a 
to e. 

4. There will be pattemings of motivational 
behaviors such that there will be In evidence 

a. a higher level of trust 

b. less conflict with autonomy 

c. more acceptance of Initiative 

d. a greater feeling of adequacy 

e. a greater clarity of ego Identity 

f. more acceptance of Intimacy 

g. more Intense generatlvlty 

h. a higher level of Integrity 

on the part of groups 1,2 and 3 over group 5, and 
groups 4, 6, 7 and 8. 

5. Where the measure of compatibility is nigh between 
dyad members, there will be high positive 
supportive behaviors In the emotionality 
categories. As compatibility progressively 
decreases, there will be a progressive trend 
toward high negative non-supportive behaviors. 
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TABLE 2 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN HYPOTHESES 
AND DATA GATHERING INSTRUMENTS 


Hypothesis 


Data Gathering Instruments 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


Semantic Differential Test 
Post-Meeting-Reaction Q Sort 
Information Test 

Observation of Ego-Stage Concerns 
Observation of Emotionality 



SECTION 3 

THEORETICAL FRAMEWORK 



The Interaction paradigm with Its compound of phases and 
communication channels, has been presented In general terms In 
the previous section. This section contains the operational 
definitions and a full description of the theoretical framework. 
In view of the shortcomings of certain previous Investigations 
a set of four criteria were established that would serve as the 
minimum requl rements for any set of categories developed for and 
employed In the study. 

(1) First, the categories must meet the criterion of 
continuity for the three phases. That Is, the pre-experi mental , 
experimental, and post experimental tests must seek comple- 
mentary data on the three phases of Input, operation, and out- 
come. 



(2) Second, the categories must be theoretically com- 
patible among the channels employed In the proposed Interaction 
paradigm. That Is, one must not use one theory In relation to 
motivation and a different theory In relation to the Information 
channel, and still another in relation to delivery styles. 

(3) Third, the categories must allow for direct con- 
ceptualization of variables between Individual and group. That 
is, one cannot talk about ego psychology of Individuals along 
with a group theory which does not allow getting back to the 
discussion of the Individuals. (Davie, 1970) 

(4) Fourth, the categories must be submitted to those 
criteria to which all operationally defined categories must 
yield. First, the Inclusiveness and exclusiveness criteria 
are demonstrated In the definitions of the categories presented 
In the appendix to this report. Secondly, the reliability and 
validity criteria are dealt with In the design section of the 
report and supplemental ly In Appendix B. 

Motivation Channel 



Language serves us as a means of working on our basic 
concerns. Basic concerns may be conceptualized In any one of 
a number of motivation systems. The ego Identity conceptual- 
ization for many reasons appears to be a most productive system 
and It Is that system which Is enployed In the present design. 
(Boyd and Koskela, 1970). 
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Before proceeding to the operational definition of the 
categories. It may prove helpful to examine what Is meant by the 
motivation dimension In less esoteric terms. An examination of 
one's own experiences In Inter-personal relations may prove 
Instructive. As you listen to and watch a person talking to you, 
you begin to perceive certain content receiving more attention, 
more emphasis. The content may appear openly In the surface 
flow of his conversation. It may appear just as frequently In 
a less open manner, coming to the fore In his Interpersonal 
interactions with this word or that gesture. For example, 
your acquaintance may be telling you about his work-a-day 
experiences and running through his accounts are consistent 
threads of an Identifiable condition of mistrust towards his 
fellow workers. If mistrust Isa basic concern of this 
Individual then this psychological content would be expected 
to appear in a predominate number of situations. Anyone who 
observes others, or Indeed If It Is only to Interact with 
others, employs categorization to simplify the situation In 
order that reactions may be made. He use that Information 
which we are free to use and which Is at our disposal. 

The most elaborate and operational statement of ego 
Identity as a genetic life-span system has been given by 
Erik Erlkson (1959, 1963) In a series of clear arid brilliant 
writings. In these writings Erikson has presented a synthesis 
of ego structures and functions which extend Freud's theory 
of psycho-sexual development (1910) and the work of Hartmann 
(1958, 1964) In the processes of the ego. The ego is seen as 
a developing part of personality In Its own right. Ego develop- 
ment Is assumed to take place In a systematic fashion in com- 
bination with libido developmental processes and general 
maturatlonal processes. Erlkson divided ego development Into 
eight stages. He postulated that each stage Is focal to a 
certain chronological period of life and that at each of these 
periods the developing ego faces a central problem or crises. 
Havighurst (1953) who gives credit to Erlkson has developed 
a similar rationale under the rubric "developmental tasks." 

These categories have proven to be to some extent culturally 
bound while those of ego psychology have beer demonstrated to 
apply to cultures In general (Head, 1928) (Erlkson, 1945) 
(Kluckholm, 1948). 

Figure 2 Is an epigenetic diagram of the eight ego- 
crises. The figure Is to be read from the bottom left comer 
diagonally to the top right comer. Each diagonal cell should 
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be connected and read In correspondence with the period which 
appears at the left margin of the figure. For example, the 
ego-stage, autonomy vs. shame and doubt, is connected to and 
read with the muscular-oral chronological period. 

The cells ascending diagonally from the botom left 
corner to the upper right comer contain the progressive 
sequence of ego-stage (psychosocial) crises. Each crises 
(except trust vs. mistrust as this Is the initial set) 

". . . exists In some form before the time It becomes 'phase- 
specific,' l.e., when 'Its' psychosocial crisis Is precipi- 
tated both by the Individual's readiness and by society's 
pressure." 1 

At the "phase-specific" period each crisis comes to Its 
own ascendancy and, ". . . finds Its more or less lasting 
solution at the conclusion of 'Its' stage." 2 Following the 
ascendency phase of an ego-stage the solution of the psycho- 
social crisis becomes an integral force and structure in the 
developing solutions of the subsequent ego-stage crisis. 

These are the post-stage phases and appear In the horizontal 
cells to the left of the "phase-specific" cell. These cells 
are employed to Identify the secondary crisis In the Inter- 
dependence of a previous ego-stage crisis and the 'phase- 
specific' ego-stage crisis. 

The cells to the rittfit of a 'phase-specific' ego- 
stage crisis identify the genetic relation the crisis has to 
previous ego-stages at the time when they are 'phase-specific.' 

The Instruments based on ego-crisis theory which were 
administered In the study are described In the design and a 
appendix section of the report. 



iErlk Erlkson (1959). p. 119. 
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*Er1kson, Childhood and Society, p. 273 



Delivery Channel 



The second content component in the communication channel 
is here referred to as de&tve/u/. An utterance may be spoken of 
as being delivered one of a wide variety of manners. For 
example, the word 'no' may be spoken sternly, questionably, 
laughingly, firmly, or mildly. The meaning of the word can be 
significantly altered by the way It Is delivered. It has been 
commonly observed to have heard an Individual remark: "It Is 
not so much what he says that Irritates me, but the way In which 
he says It." Another similar remark that may be heard during a 
break session of a group is: "There Is something in John's 
manner that just rubs me the wrong way." Style of delivery has 
long been a concern for students of speech and drama. 

The delivery dimension on the communication process may 
be studied by an examination of a subject's speech patterns, or 
by his gestures and mannerisms, or a combination of all these 
behaviors. Through such studies It should be possible to 
describe an Individual's delivery style and It should also be 
possible to develop explanations of the particular patterns 
which may be discerned In the study. This study was to carry 
out on the basis of a set of criteria that stated conditions 
that all three channels of conmunl cation must meet. The 
second criterion Is of central consideration at this juncture. 

The criterion states that the categories must be theoretically 
compatible among the three levels or channels of the coranunl- 
catlon model. Thus the system of categories employed for the 
delivery channel must be conceptually within the ego psychology 
category system employed at the motivation level. The category 
system Initially suggested by Blon (1960) and subsequently 
modified and extended by Boyd and his associates (1969) meets 
the requirement of the second criterion. 

There are two content aspects In delivery style, work 
and emotionality. Work aspects of group operations are defined 
as "the consciously determined, deliberate, .reality-bound, goal- 
seeking aspects of the group’s activities." 1 

There are four levels of work. A full operational 
description of the levels Is present In Appendix A of the report. 



^ Stock and Thelen, p. 13-14. 
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1) 

2 ) 

3) 

4) 



Level I Personal Need-Oriented 

Level II Housekeeping Need 

Level III Active Problem Solving 

Level IV Creative, Insightful, Interpretive 



The emotionality aspects of group operation have been 
defined as . . Nan-purposive, 'Instinctual,' and not under 
conscious control."' There are six types of emotionalities or 
emotional status. 



1. Fight: statements expressing hostility or aggression. 

2. Flight: statements expressing avoidance or 
withdrawal. 

3. Pairing: statements expressing warmth. Intimacy 

or supportiveness. 

4. Counter-pairing: statements expressing desire for 
formality, aloofness, or non-intimate Involvement. 

5. Dependency: statements expressing reliance, need 

for authority. 

6. Counter-dependency: statements expressing concern 

over threat to autononjy. 



The Instruments which are employed at each of the three 
phases are described in the Appendix B of the report. 

Information Channel 



The exchange of information serves the adaptation system 
of the individual. To make "reality bound" decisions It Is 
necessary to have the essential information. In this sense the 
Information exchange channel may be viewed as a feed-in and a 
feed-back of information between or among Individuals. 

There are three types of components «h1ch are feed-ii: 
and feed-back through the information channel. One Is the 
content. Content may be described as the subject matter, the 
object, event, topic, thought, etc. which Is being examined and 
exchanged. The second component Is the cognitive processes 
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which are employed to carry forth the inquiry. Such processes 
as differentiating* structuring* integrating and abstracting are 
included within the cognitive component of the information 
channel. The third component is the encoding-decoding component 
or aspect. 

Bales identifies three aspects of an act. He states that 
"every act involves some characteristics which we can abstract 
and call cognitive* some characteristics we can abstract and 
call affective, and some we can abstract and call conative." 

(p. 52) These he subsequently denotes as adaptive* expressive, 
and Instrumental. 

The argument here Is that the adaptive system handles 
more than the cognitive aspects of communication. It is necessary 
for an individual to handle the problems of adaptation dealing 
with all three channels in the communication network, namely, 
motivation, delivery, and Information. 

It Is further argued that the expressive has two com- 
ponents, the motivational ?. nd the delivery channels. We often 
agree with the basic concerns of other meiribers In a group but 
( oppose the manner In which these basic concerns are being 

delivered. 

In addition to the above two criticisms of Bales' cate- 
gorizations of acts, the narrowness of his definition of the 
Instrumental component or aspect is also rejected here. The 
position taken here Is there are three aspects to the Instrumental. 
These have been described as the content aspect, the cognitive 
aspect, end the encoding-decoding aspect. 

The most significant disagreement this study has with all 
the recognized Interaction categorization systems both in 
education and in social psychology is their iaituAe. to Atcognize 
and to gatheA data, on the. expte64> tve and tn&tfuune.ntat aspect* 
itnuttamiXHuty. It is recognized that the approach taken in this 
study Is now made possible by the previous work of these 
researchers and the great strides that have been made in the 
technology of social science research. It Is because of these 
advances that it is well within our resources and abilities to 
move forward to the type of research which was undertaken in the 
present study. 
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The focus that this study took can be described as being 
within the encoding-decoding component of the information channel. 
Participants were requested to identify the flow of contributions 
and the source of their origination. A full description of the 
means by which these data were gathered is given in the design 
and appendix sections of this report. 

One of the important contributions that this study made 
was to simultaneously analyze the information channel in associ- 
ation with the motivation and delivery channels. 



SECTION 4 
DESIGN 



( 



The design of the study consisted of three phases. The 
phases were sequential and are described in the following 
sub-sections. 

Pre- Experiment Session 

In the first phases t a large number (248) subjects were 
given two batteries of tests. These subjects were selected 
from classes of undergraduates on the University of Wisconsin 
Gladison) campus and represented several disciplines. Numerous 
professors were asked if they would allow the researchers to 
visit their classes briefly, explain the project, and ask their 
students to participate. The students who agreed to participate 
were requested to complete the batteries of instruments. 

Neither the exact nor general hypotheses being investigated were 
revealed to any subject before the completion of all data 
gathering. 

The description, reliability, validity, and scoring of 
all the tests used in this research project are explained in 
Appendix B. 

Battery 1, Motivation Channel: This battery contained two 
instruments, both providing data on the motivation dimension 
of the subjects. The first instrument is entitled Se£(( 
VzACAiption QautcomcUn.z (SDQ) which is designed to gather 
information on the self perception of a subject in terms of 
ego-stage development. The second instrument is entitled 
Atte/i VoA&Uption QueAtionmVie. (ADQ) which is designed to 
gather information on the perceptions of a subject's desire 
to work with certain types of people. 

The two Instruments (SDQ and ADQ) are parallel in con- 
struction, one providing data on "What I Am Like," (SDQ) and 
"Who I would like to work with" (ADQ). 

A postulate. of compatibility similar to Schutz's FIRO 
(I960) has been worked out and is reported in Appendix C. 

The compatibility measure allows the experimenter to rank 
the subjects from high compatibility to low compatibility. 

20 
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Battery 2, Dell very Channel : Battery 2 contains two instruments, 

both providing data on the delivery dimension of the subjects. 

The first Instrument Is entitled Exp*ewed Relation* QueAtion- 
naiio. (ERQ) which Is designed to gather information on the 
self- perception of a subject in terms of work-emotionality 
categories. 

The second instrument is entitled I nWtpeMonat 
Rotation* Qu<u£LonncuAe. (IRQ). It is designed to gather infor- 
mation on the perceptions of a subject's desire to work with 
certain types of people. Like the items in ERQ, the items in 
IRQ are constructed within the framework of the work- 
emotionality categories. 

The two Instruments (ERQ and IRQ) are parallel in 
construction, one providing data on "What I try to be In a 
group" (ERQ) and "What I like people to be like In a group" 

(IRQ). 

A postulate of compatibility has been previously 
noted for SDQ and ADQ. The same procedures are used for ERQ 
and IRQ. The procedure Is reported in Appendix C. The com- 
( patibillty measure allows the experimenter to rank the sub- 

jects from high to low compatibility. 

Formation of Dyads : having administered the two batteries of 

tests, it was possible to make specific groupings of subjects 
according to the dyad formulation described In the Hypotheses 
Section. There was a sample of five groups consisting of each 
of the eight types of dyads. Each group of dyads were treated 
independently, and each dyad went through the experiment 
Individually. Any one two-man dyad within any one group of 
dyads was In no way similar to any one of the remaining seven 
two-man dyads In that group. 

There were 248 undergraduates who were asked to fill 
out the two batteries of tests. They filled these out inde- 
pendently and were asked to return them no later than one week 
after they received them. Places for returning them were 
arranged for convenience to subjects. A research assistant 
collected them from the arranged designations. Of the 248 who 
took the tests, 81% returned them, finished completely. 
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The final task in Phase I was to arrange forty (40) two 
man dyads. This required selecting eighty (80) subjects. To 
accomplish this, the formulas for compatibility (see Appendix C) 
were applied to the responses of each of the 200 subjects on the 
two batteries of tests. Each subject's scores were compared to 
each of the other subjects' scores, one battery at a time. 

The total compatibility measure consists of three com- 
ponents. These are: (1) Reciprocal, which is to what extent 

do the two people represent what the other prefers, (2) Con- 
flictual, which is the difference between what one is like as 
an individual group member and what one prefers to have in an 
individual group member, and (3) Similarity, which is the extent 
to which individuals are alike In terms of what they say they 
are and what they say they prefer. The scores for each of 
these three components were calculated first. Then, they were 
summed together (l.e. reciprocal + similarity + conflictual) 
to derive a total compatibility score. A computer program 
was developed to calculate these compatibility measures. 

To establish the parameters of compatibility the 
following procedures were followed. First the two sets of 
questionnaires entitled Self Description and Alter Description 
Questionnaires, and the Interpersonal and Expressed Relations 
Questionnaires were scored. The scores for each of the sub- 
jects on one set of questionnaires were compared to each of 
the other subjects' scores on the same set of questionnaires. 

The formulas for their comparison are reported In Appendix C 
of this report., 

The set of questionnaires for the motivation dimension 
consisted of 64 items in each questionnaire. It was shown 
from the formula that a difference of 0 would yield a compat- 
ibility score of 0. Furthermore, each 1 point difference con- 
tributed J 9 to the total compatibility score. This is found 
by summing the three scores reciprocal , conflictual and 
similarity. These scores are Initially fractions, with a 
denominator of 16. Sixteen is the number of categories being 
considered, eight positive ego stages and eight negative ego- 
stages. A difference of 1 on any one question on the question- 
naires will result In a fraction of 1/16 In all three components 
of the total compatibility score. When summed together and 
changed to whole numbers the result is 3/16 or .19 
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From this it was decided, in order to be considered a compatible 
score, the subjects should agree on an average within 1 point 
on each of the Items. From this, it was concluded that a com- 
patibility score should be less than 12.16 for the motivation 
channel. It was also concluded that in order for a score to 
be considered Incompatible, the subjects should differ on an 
average of 2 or more points on each Item. This would result 
in a score of 24.32 or greater for incompatibility. 

The set of questionnaires for the delivery dimension 
consisted of 72 items In each questionnaire. Similarly, with 
this set of questionnaires It was found that a difference of 
1 would contribute .125 to the total compatibility score. 

This Is found by summing the three scores, reciprocal, 
conflictual, and similarity. These scores are Initially frac- 
tions, with a denominator of 24, Indicating 24 categories being 
considered. A difference of 1 on any one question on the 
questionnaires will result In a fraction of 1/24 in all three 
components of the total compatibility score. When summed 
together and changed to whole numbers the result is 3/24 or 
,.125. It was decided that the subjects should agree on an 
average within 1 point on each of the Items. From this It 
was concluded that a compatibility score should be less than 
9.00 on the delivery channel. It was also concluded that 
In order that a score could be considered incompatible, 
subjects should disagree on an average of 2 or more points on 
each Item. This would require a score of 18.00 or higher 
for incompatibility. 

Table 3 gives the final dyadic arrangements and com- 
patibility scores on each of the channels. 

Experimental Session 

The procedural steps in the execution of the experi- 
ment are described chronologically. 

After the experimenter had identified the experi- 
mental dyads and groups of dyads, he scheduled 
each dyad for an hour and fifteen minutes. The 
composition of the dyads Is presented in Figure 3. 

It was necessary to eliminate any status which 
may have resulted from a member arriving at the 
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TABLE 3 

COMPATIBILITY SCORES ON EACH TYPE OF DYAD 



( 



DYAD 

TYPE 




CHANNELS AND IDENTIFICATION 
12 3 4 


5 


1 

M = 


rt 


10.62 


13.94 


10.19 


12.25 


14.06 


D = 


0 


8.62 


13.47 


10.33 


9.62 


12.54 


I = 


I 


C 


C 


C 


c 


c 




Group/Sex 


14-F 


6-F 


10-F 


4-F 


39- F 




Members 


11-89 


15-3 


13-26 


51-81 


97-86 


2 

M = 


M 


14.37 


11.94 


12.87 


13.75 


12.75 


D = 


0 


8.29 


10.17 


12.71 


10.33 


12.79 


I £ 


I 


A + B 


A + B 


A + B 


A + B 


A + B 




Group/Sex 


27-F 


34- F 


20-F 


17-F 


9-F 




Members 


14-84 


32-88 


33-17 


16-44 


19-31 


3 

M = 


M 


16.44 


14.94 


16.37 


15.50 


15.87 


D t 


D 


27.96 


18.33 


18.87 


18.87 


18.21 


I = 


I 


C 


C 


C 


C 


c 




Group/Sex 


15-M 


12-M 


33-F 


29-M 


28- F 




Members 


62-170 


207-105 


125-9 


203-227 


39-95 


4 

M t 


M 


25.25 


22.44 


21.37 


22.56 


25.94 


D = 

I = 


D 


12.12 


14.12 


14.42 


13.33 


13.42 


I 


C 


C 


C 


C 


c 




Group/ Sex 


31 -F 


37- F 


35- F 


11-M 


3-F 




Members 


1-132 


24-41 


42-77 


68-163 


48-166 


5 

M 5 


M 


14.19 


14.50 


16.80 


16.81 


16.00 


D 2 


D 


18.71 


17.79 


20.42 


18.62 


19.96 


I * 


I 


A + B 


A + B 


A + B 


A + B 


A + B 




Group/Sex 


23-M 


16-M 


32- F 


30-M 


38 -F 




Members 




136-196 


74-69 


179-223 


83-7 
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TABLE 3 (Continued) 

COMPATIBILITY SCORES ON EACH TYPE OF DYAD 



DYAD 

TYPE 




CHANNELS AND IDENTIFICATION 
12 3 4 


5 


6 

M 36 


M 


23.37 


22.81 


21.44 


22.50 


24.25 


D = 


D 


13.12 


10.92 


12.12 


11.92 


13.54 


i n 


I 


A + B 


A + B 


A + B 


A + B 


A + B 




Group/Sex 


7-F 


18-F 


21-F 


21-F 


24-M 




Members 


25-118 


35-113 


47-160 


59-120 


57-116 


M*)6 


M 


27.75 


24.69 


28.31 


27.56 


27.00 


D ? 


D 


28.96 


19.42 


26.79 


26.04 


23.54 


I l 


I 


C 


C 


C 


C 


C 




Group/ Sex 


5-F 


40-F 


2-F 


26-F 


13-F 




Members 


10-65 


78-94 


64-200 


23-140 


91-82 


B 

M * 


M 


24.69 


28.69 


29.50 


28.69 


27.56 


D 2 


D 


18.92 


28.67 


30.21 


30.37 


24.37 


I t 


I 


A + B 


A + B 


A + B 


A + B 


A + B 




Group/Sex 


36- F 


19-F 


25- F 


22-M 


8-F 




Members 


90-12 


92-2 


53-176 


122-124 


40-218 



REPLICATIONS 



TYPE 



ERIC 



n s m 


M 5 M 


N S M 


M s m 


M s M 


DSD 


DSD 


DSQ 


DSQ 


DSQ 


1 * 1 


1 s | 


1 * 1 


1 a | 


1 a | 


M £ M 


M - M 


H « H 


M = M 


M = M 


DSD 


DSD 


DSD 


D s o 


DSQ 


1 ¥ 1 


1 ¥ 1 


1 ¥ 1 


1 ¥ 1 


1 ¥ 1 


m « n 


M s M 


n s N 


M a H 


M a M 


D f D 


DID 


D ¥ D 


D ¥ D 


D ¥ 0 


1 s | 


1 s 1 


1 s | 


1 s | 


1 s | 


H ¥ M 


M ¥ ,M 


M ¥ M 


M ¥ M 


M ¥ H 


D 5 D 


D-D 


D?D 


DSD 


DSD 


1 B 1 


1 5 1 


1 2 1 


1 “ 1 


1 » 1 


M - M 


M s h 


M “ M 


M 5 M 


M ¥ M 


DID 


D ¥ D 


D ¥ D 


D ¥ D 


DID 


1 ¥ 1 


1 ¥ 1 


I ¥ I 


1 ¥ 1 


1 ¥ 1 


M ¥ M 


H ¥ H 


H ¥ M 


M ¥ N 


M ¥ M 


D = D 


DSD 


DSD 


DSQ 


DSD 


I 9 l 


I ¥ i 


1 9 I 


1 f 1 


1 f 1 


11 ¥ M 


M ¥ M 


N ¥ M 


H ¥ M 


it ¥ M 


D ¥ D 


D * D 


D ¥ D 


D ¥ D 


DID 


1 > 1 


1 S | 


1 * 1 


1 * 1 


1 S | 


H ¥ M 


M ¥ M 


H ¥ N 


H 1 H 


M ¥ M 


D ¥ D 


D ¥ D 


DID 


DID 


D ¥ D 


1 ¥ 1 


1 ¥ 1 


1 ¥ 1 


1 ¥ 1 


1 ¥ 1 



Figure 3 

DESIGN OF THE 8 TYPES OF DYADS WITH 
5 REPLICATIONS OF EACH DYAD 
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location of the experiment prior to the other 
member. As members arrived for the experiment 
they were escorted to separate rooms. In this 
manner neither member had any knowledge of the 
other member until they were brought together 
at the same time in the group-discussion room 
(see diagram of Experimental Laboratory room 
layout In Appendix 0). 

When the subjects arrived and subsequently 
assembled in the group-discussion room, they 
were given the following explanation. 

"Before you is a name card and a felt pen. 
Please print your name on both sides of the 
card. This will help in your discussion to 
identify each other by name." 

"There are three parts to this portion of 
the experiment. The first part is to complete 
the questionnaire before you, and listen to a 
recording of a case study. The second part Is 
a small group discussion. The third part is 
arranged to have you complete a final set of 
questionnaires. The specific tasks will be 
explained more fully at the outset of each 
part. " 



Each subject was given a booklet 
describing the processes of completing a 
semantic differential questionnaire. They were 
then given a semantic differential questionnaire 
containing thirty- two (32) items. The concept 
they were to relate the items to was 'the per- 
son with whom I would most like to work in a 
small work group*. 

The experimenter then continued with 
this explanation: 

"This experiment is designed to study the 
communication patterns among adults as they 
discuss the solution to specific problems. 

The problem you are being asked to discuss 
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Is presented in a case study. The case stu<|y 
takes about (eight) (sixteen)' minutes to read 
aloud. There are many groups Involved In this 
experiment and so to avoid having a staff menfcer 
read the case stucfy to each group It has been 
recorded on tape. It Is known that case stu4y 
material can be more easily listened to Individ- 
ually than In a group setting. Individual 
listening booths have been set up In the adjoin- 
ing room. Each of you will have an Individual 
ear set. It does not matter which booth you 
select. After you sit down adjust the ear set 
for your own comfort. Since Individual tape 
recorders are used, It Is possible to adjust 
the volume level for each of you. If the volume 
Is too great point down and we will adjust It to 
your liking* If the volume Is too low point up 
and we will adjust It for you." 

"After you have listened to the case study 
please return to this room. You will be asked 
to work on the solution of the problem which 
Is presented In the case study." 

“Would you please come Into the next room 
and take yourplace at one of the listening 
booths." 

There are two versions to the case study. One 
version Is sympathetic to one of the two chara- 
ters in the case study. The other version Is 
sympathetic to the other character. The sub- 
jects were unaware of this condition In the 
experiment. The experimenter, after the sub- 
jects selected a booth, plugged In patch cords 
to select similar or different versions. The 
table, presented below, has reference to the 
dyad composition described In the hypothesis 
section and shows the Input for the Information 
channel. Those groups which received Identical 



^The reason for the two Indicated time period Is 
explained later. 
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Information had the longer case study (sixteen 
minutes) which. In an Integrated manner, contained 
both versions of the case study* Those groups 
which received different Information got the 
shorter case study (eight minutes) but together 
the two members had the whole case study Infor- 
mation, that Is both versions of the case study* 

TABLE 4 

INFORMATION INPUT FOR THE 
EIGHT TYPES OF DYADS 



DYAD TYPES 




INFORMATION RECEIVED 


1, 3, 4, 7 


1 = 1 


Longer version 


2, 5, 6, 8 


1 t 1 


Member 1 receives 
version 1 while mem- 
ber 2 receives 
version 2. 



The significance and justification of these input 
Information procedures need to be clearly under- 
stood. There are two parts to the Information 
channel behavior. First, there must be exchange 
of Information. Secondly, there Is a requirement 
for the dyad to reach a solution to the problem 
given In the case study* It is therefore 
essential for the dyad to have all the data. But 
regardless of the arrangement of giving both 
members all the Information it is, in either case, 
necessary for them to work by exchanging Informa- 
tion to arrive at a solution. Thus the task re- 
mains the same. What Is different and what we 
were testing was that the exchange in relation to 
the other two channels (M and D) does not play as 
an Important a role where lack of compatibility 
exists on M and D. 
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To put this in more concrete terms in the con- 
text of this experiment it is argued as follows. 
Where M and D are compatible but I is not for two 
members there will be less difficulty for them to 
work out a solution than a group composed of two 
members whose M and 0 channels are not compatible 
but whose I channel contains identical information. 

While the subjects were listening to the case 
study, the experimenter returned to the group dis- 
cussion room and placed before each subject's 
place a card containing the question to be dis- 
cussed. When the case study was completed the 
subjects were asked to return to the group dis- 
cussion room. They were given the following 
instructions and explanations by the experimenter. 

"I mentioned before that we are studying the 
communication patterns of adults as they work on 
different kinds of problems. The window you see 
behind me, as you know, is a one-way glass. There 
f will be no one observing you. I will be in and 

out of that room from time to time. 

"It is obvious that the discussion is being 
video taped and audio recorded. (The video camera 
and two microphones were in the room.) The video 
tapes will be used by coders. They will identify, 
from the tapes, patterns of communication demon- 
strated as you work on the problem. The reason 
we need to video tape the discussion is because 
these patterns may not be recognized in total by 
one observation. Video tapes enable several view- 
ings of the same discussion. The audio tapes 
serve two purposes. One is in the case something 
were to happen to the video tapes we would at 
least have the audio. The other purpose is to 
enable typists to type a transcription of these 
discussions. These transcriptions are necessary 
in that they may provide another type of com- 
munication analysis that cannot be observed as 
readily from the audio or video tapes directly. 
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"You are asked to play roles as two members 
of the administration committee of the church 
described in the case study* Your problem is to 
develop a solution to the problem described on 
the card before each of you. Although you are 
asked to assume a role of a member of the admin- 
istrative committee, you are to be yourselves. 
That is don't play the role of another person, 
be yourself, act as you would if you were on a 
committee that had this problem." 

Each subject was given the problem to solve. The 
problem was one cf such a general nature that any 
prior information required to solve the problem 
was similar from subject to subject. That is, 
there is no specific, previous information or 
education required to work out a solution. 

The specific assignment read: "You are members 

of the church board. The difficulty which has 
arisen between the two ministers has come to the 
board for solution. What position do you think 
the board should take and why." 

After the subjects read the card the researcher 
gave the following instructions: "There are 

two more objects I would like to point out to 
you. The first is the red flashing light that 
you see before you now (The red flashing light 
was turned on prior to their entering the room.). 
This is a signalling device. When it &£op& 
flashing, you may begin your discussion. At 
that time the clock on the wall will begin to 
run. (The clock was divided down the middle 
creating two 1/2 hour sections. Only one half 
hour section was visible. The other section 
was covered with black construction paper 
making it virtually impossible to read the 
positions of the black hands on the clock. 

The reason for dividing the clock this way was 
to Insure they knew at all times how much time 
had passed and how much was left. This is 
extremely important as time and ego-culture 
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development are inter-dependent. ) At the end of 
1/2 hour, the clock will stop, and the red flashing 
light will begin to flash again, signalling the 
discussion session is over and that I will be 
entering the room. 

"You have half an hour to reach a joint 
decision on the matter. Please do not discuss 
the problem or anything related to it until the 
flashing red light stops flashing. If there are 
no questions I will leave you now." 

(The experimenter would leave the discussion room 
and turn on the video and audio recording units, 
unplug the red flashing light, plug in the clock 
and record which person Initiated the discussion 
of the problem. These records were used by the 
information judges to identify on the transcripts 
the subject numbers of the two speakers.) 

The audio tape recordings were used to enable 
typists to type out all utterances involved in 
the interactions of all dyads. These protocols 
were used as cross references for information 
coders. The video-tapes were used by three 
coders who viewed the tapes and coded the moti- 
vation and delivery aspects of the Interactions 
within all dyads. 

Post- Experiment Session 

At the end of half an hour the experimenter entered the 
group discussion room and terminated the discussion in the follow- 
ing manner: 

"The half hour is up and I am going to interrupt your 
discussion at this time. As I explained earlier, there is a third 
and last part to this study. It should take at the very outside 
no longer than half an hour. Mr. (Miss., Mrs.) (Subject) 
if you would go with Mr. (research assistant) , and iir. (Miss, 

Mrs. ) (Subject) , if you would go with Mr. (research assist- 
ant), it will be explained to you what needs to be completed." 
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"Since you may complete the last materials at different 
times may I thank you now for your cooperation. When you are 
finished and are ready to leave please see that Mr. (research 
assistant ) or Mr. (research assistant) has all your materials. 
Thank you. " 

Each subject was taken to a separate room. Here the 
subjects were given three instruments In the following order: 

1. Information Exchange Test 

2. Semantic Differential 

3. Post-Meeting-Reaction Q Sort 

The Information Exchange Test was designed, as Its name 
Indicates to measure the member's perception of the exchange of 
information during the discussion period. 

The concept for the Semantic Differential was the name 
of the other member of the dyad. The polar Items are identical 
to the pre-experiment Semantic Differential Test. 

The PMRQ sort was designed to cover all three channels. 
It follows a forced normal distribution of items. 

A further description of these Instruments is presented 
in Appendix 6. 

Instructions for completing each Instrument were pro- 
vided in writing. Each instrument was pointed out to each of 
the subjects. They were asked to notify one of the researchers 
before leaving. As they did this* the researcher would check 
the results of each of the three instruments for completion. 

If they were not completely finished the subject was asked to 
complete it. They were then asked to refrain from discussing 
the experiment with anyone until all the data had been collected 
which was projected to be about four weeks from that time. The 
subjects were told they would receive $2.50 in the mail shortly 
as a token of our gratitude for their assistance. They were 
also Informed that we would arrange a meeting near the end of 
the spring semester to explain and discuss the Intricate details 
of the research, and to relate any findings we may have at that 
time. Finally they were thanked again for participating. 
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After these instructions each subject's data were col- 
lected and filed in a folder which contained all the data for 
that particular dyad. 
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SECTION FIVE 
FINDINGS 



General Statement on ReH ability Among Judges 

There were 40 dyads In the experiment. Therefore there 
were 40 one-half hour video tapes, or typed transcripts to code 
for each of three categories, ego - cultures, emotionality, or 
Information. The training of the judges In each category Is 
explained In Appendix A. It Indicated the judges achieved a 
minimum satisfactory reliability score. In order to Insure 
they were maintaining this level of reliability, there was 
a reliability checking system developed. 

Time restraint prohibited each judge In each category 
from coding every dyad's discussion. Therefore, a different 
random sample of 10 dyads for each category were selected 
to be coded by each of the three judges In that category. 

It was decided that 20 dyads was a more realistic number of 
hours to expect from each of the judges. Therefore, each judge 
was assigned an additional 10 dyads which were randomly Identi- 
fied for each judge In each category. A table of randomized 
numbers was used for assigning dyads. Each judge coded a total 
of 20 dyads, 10 were In common with the other two judges and 
10 were coded by that judge alone. 

Table 1 In Appendix A describes which dyads were 
coded by all three judges and which dyads were coded by one 
judge. Each judge was given a list of dyad numbers assigned 
to him. None of the judges knew which of his dyads were In 
common with the other judges. 

Two of the judges In the Information category found they 
were unable to spend as much time coding as was necessary. Four 
of each of their assigned dayds were reassigned to the third 
judge. 



When all three judges In any one category had completed 
coding those dyads which were In common, a reliability score was 
calculated among the three judges. The Pearson Product Moment r 
was calculated for the judges observing the Cultures, and the 
Guetzkow Correctness of Categorizing formula was applied to judges 
observing Emotionality and also the three judges coding 
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Information categories. (The rationale for using these statis- 
tics, and the formulas are presented In Appendix A, Training of 
Judges. ) 

The procedures for checking the reliability among the 
three judges In any one category was as follows. The codings 
of judge 1 were paired with those of judge 2, then with judge 3. 
The codings for judge 2 were paired with those of judge 3. This 
resulted In comparing each judge's codings with the other 
.ludae's codlnas within their resnective catenories. 

Reliability of Coders on Group Culture 



The results of reliability among the Culture obser- 
vations are presented In Tables 5 and 6. 

In checking for reliability among the judges on group 
culture It was found there were some unsatisfactory correlations. 
When this happened, a meeting of the 3 judges was arranged. They 
were asked to re-code the tape In question and a second reli- 
ability check was calculated while they were present. If the 
second reliability scores were still questionable, the two 
researchers and the judges discussed the areas contributing most 
to the discrepancies. Before going on, a mutual agreement among 
all 5 persons was reached regarding a more satisfactory coding. 
There were no Instances where more than 1 point difference In 
weighting could not be agreed on mutually by all 5 persons. It 
should be noted that In some Instances the second codings were 
not as satisfactory as the original codings. This prompted 
some long and In-depth discussions relating the theory and justi- 
fication In coding. Further, after these discussions the 
reliability began to rise noticeably, Indicating perhaps a 
richer understanding on the part of the judges. Following 
these discussions, each was asked to code Individually their 
next dyad. After each had finished, a reliability score for 
each pair was calculated. This process was followed until 
there were satisfactory scores on 2 consecutive codings. All 
codings completed prior to these re-training sessions were 
re-coded by the respective judges. 



TABLE 5 

PEARSON PRODUCT MOMENT r BETWEEN EACH OF 
THE THREE JUDGES AND THE STANDARDIZED CODING OF 
THE TRAINING TAPES FOR THE GROUP CULTURES 




TABLE 6 

THE PEARSON PRODUCT MOMENT CORRELATIONS AMONG 
THE THREE CODERS (JUDGES) ON THE GROUP CULTURES 



DYAD - 


CORRE 


[LATIONS BETWEEN CODERS 


NUMBER 


1-2 


1-3 


2-3 


2 


.93 


.73 


.77 


.3* 


-.50 


.80 


r -.40 




-.65 


-.25 


.62 


4 


.94 


.70 


.85 


5* 


— .10 


.30 | 


-.24 




.88 


.78 


.77 


17 * 


.49 


-.37 


-.08 




-.52 


-.52 


.77 




.67 


.61 


.56 




.95 


.93 


.93 


20* 


.89 


.78 


.79 




.97 


.88 


.86 


32 


.96 


.74 


.73 


38 


.28 


.38 ^ 


.78 


40 


-.28 


i .ii 


.27 



*Uhen coder reliability was in question, each was 
requested to recode that tape. 
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Table 5 of the reliability scores among group culture 
judges demonstrates a high reliability between the judges and 
the standard set of codings. The judges appeared to be 
sufficiently trained to begin coding the experimental dyads. 

Table 6 Identifies there were a large number of 
reliability scores among the judges greater than the level (.70) 
previously set by the researchers as satisfactory. It should be 
noted that anything greater than .80 Is considered to be 
exceptionally high for coding of this nature. 

The reader will notice that toward the end of Table 6 
there are some very low scores which were not re-coded. Several 
contributing factors account for these difficulties. The 
estimate of time required to train judges for this type of c6d1ng 
was based on experiences In training Individuals who were very 
well Informed In the underlying theory. The judges being trained 
at this time were much more naive* and found great difficulty 
In handling the subtle cues being demonstrated by the dyads. 

The judges had already gone beyond the time estimate originally 
set and the amount of time the judges were able to expend toward 
the coding. Furthermore, by exceeding our estimate of time re- 
quired, we were exceeding the financial resources available to 
continue employing these judges. 

Reliability of Coders on the Emotionality Channel 

Procedures for checking reliability among the Emotionality 
judges were Identical to those for the judges on group culture. 

The major exception Is that Guetzkow's Correctness of Classifi- 
cation was applied for the analyses. The rationale for using this 
procedure and formulas for this statistic are explained In 
Appendix A. 



Since each reliability check was above the standards set 
by the researchers, there was no need for any retraining or 
recoding. 



TABLE 7 

GUETZKOW'S CORRECTNESS OF CLASSIFICATION 1 
AMONG EMOTIONALITY CODERS 



UTHU 

No. 


1 - 2 


CODERS 
1 - 3 


2-3 


Training 

5 


.84 


.82 


.80 


4 


.75 


.70 


.77 


5 


.81 


.73 


.83 


9 


.80 


.71 


.75 


11 


.71 


.74 


.83 


12 


.79 


.80 


.74 


15 


.72 


.73 


.85 


28 


.87 


.89 


.90 


29 


.88 


.94 


.92 


30 


.94 


.92 


.99 


33 


.76 


.81 


.84 



*Guetzkow, Harold. "Utilizing and Categorizing Problems 
in Coding Qualitative Data." Journal of Clinical Psychology, VI 
(1950), 47-58. 
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Reliability of Coders on Information Channel 



The same procedures were followed in checking tfoe reli- 
ability among Information judges as were described for Emotion- 
ality judges. Table 0 reports the results of these reli- 
ability analyses. 

TABLE 8 

GUETZKOW CORRECTNESS OF CLASSIFICATION RESULTS 
ON INFORMATION CODERS 



DYAD 

NUMBER 


CORRE 


[LATIONS BETWEEN CC 


)DERS 




1-2 


1 - 3 


2 - 3 


Training 








5 


.86 


o 

CO 

• 


.74 


1 


.82 


.71 


.71 


8* 


.56 


.20 


.33 




.73 


.22 


.61 


17* 


.56 


.31 


.28 




.70 


.50 


.57 


18 


.69 






23 


.78 






24 


.86 






25 


.66 






29 


O 

VO 

• 


' 1 

o 

VO 

• 


.60 


34 


CO 

VO 

• 






38 


.67 







requested to recode that tape. 
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It was found that dyad number 8 codings were not reliable 
according to the standards set by the researchers. The judges 
were asked to recode this dyad's essay. Following the completion 
of this task, a group meeting was arranged. A second reliability 
score was calculated. It was found that one of the scores was 
still unsatisfactory. Each of the codings for that dyad were 
then discussed. The discussion centered on explaining why each 
judge coded each Item as he did. In this discussion Insights 
were developed which aided the judges In coding according to the 
set criteria. The discussion was not finished until everyone 
agreed on the most appropriate coding based on the criteria for 
each Item coded. The judges found one Item which v/as so ambig- 
uous that no coding could be assigned to it In terms of the set 
of criteria. This sole Item was not included In the analysis 
of the data. It was decided that until two dyads In succession 
were coded with satisfactory reliability no further coding should 
be undertaken. They were asked to code the next common dyad 
again (#17). A group meeting was arranged and a reliability 
check was calculated. Again the results were under the standards 
set. They were asked to recode for the third time which they did 
independently. A group meeting was arranged. A second reli- 
( ability check was calculated during this meeting. Since 2 scores 

fell below the standards, each Item coded was explained by each 
judge as to why he coded In the way he did. A consensus was 
reached on all but 2 Items as to the most appropriate coding. 

The ambiguity of these items were such that the criteria for 
coding Items could not be used to classify these Items. 
Accordingly these two Items In this set of codings (dyad 17) 
were omitted from the data. They were then asked to recode 
the next common dyad. The next comnon dyad was #1. A reli- 
ability check was calculated and the results were satisfactory. 
The coders were then asked to code the next common dyad, #29. 

A reliability check was calculated. The score is not truly 
reflective of the relationships among the coders, which 
Illustrates the problem of applying Guetzkow's technique. The 
• codings for each pair of judges were Identical. However, there 

was such a small number of Items coded (4) that the results 
appear to be very low in respect to correlations. In the case 
of such a small n, the t-score which Is used In the Guetzkow 
formula Is very large. This Increases the parameters for the 
upper and lower confidence Interval applied In the formula 
j. for reliability. 
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When the second consecutive codings were found to be 
satisfactory, the judges were asked to recode all the dyads they 
had coded up to that time except for the ones which had been 
checked for reliability. Following these training sessions the 
reliability results were satisfactory. 

During the retraining sessions, numerous hours were added 
to the judges' commitment to the experiment. Judge number 3 found 
it impossible to continue spending any more time on the project. 

He asked and was allowed to drop out. His four uncompleted dyads 
were assigned to judge 1 who agreed to spend that many more hours 
for the project. Judge 1 was asked because her coding results 
were consistently more accurate in terms of the criteria than 
those of judge 2. 
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Hypothesis One 



The statement of the first hypothesis read: 

The dyad types will be ordered from 1 through 8 on 
the congruency of the pre and post semantic 
differential tests at a significant level >.05_. 

The data are reported in Table 9. 



It was assumed from the theory that those who were most 
compatible would demonstrate a high association between their 
ideal conception of a member and the person with whom they were 
paired. Further, that as the compatibility decreased so also 
would the association between a measure of an ideal group 
member and a measure of the perception of the paired member. 

The semantic differential tests which served as these measures 
did not demonstrate such an association. Thus in view of these 
results the methodology failed to show the expected association 
and accordingly the hypothesis was rejected. 

The rejection of the hypothesis must be seen as pro- 
viding evidence for the rejection of the theory. Although it 
would be a rash decision to herewith reject the theory out- 
right it should be readily appreciated that these findings 
have dealt the theory a serious blow. 

While it is not our intent to reason these findings 
away, it is our responsibility to point out certain considera- 
tions which have been made apparent to us as the research 
project progressed. One such consideration is the matter of 
length of time. Was one half hour ample time for two people 
to come to know each other sufficiently to make judgements 
about their liking or disliking of the other member. Our 
original thinking was that one half hour is sufficient. We 
have become more cautious in asserting this position and 
suggest that further research should be conducted to test 
our initial assumption. 

Coupled with the issue of time is the issue of 
commitment. Does one reveal fundamental likes and dislikes 
for another individual when the association is an extremely 
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limited relationship? It was our thinking that the Individuals 
would be most free in describing their feelings about the other 
member because there were no obligations to deal with these 
feelings. However, it may have been this very lack of responsi- 
bility that resulted in the members reporting highly positive 
perceptions. There is some evidence to support this contention. 
Most students are willing to give a positive report of others 
with whom they have a limited association. Class members in 
small instructional groups have far straiger reactions to 
fellow class members and are willing to report these than are 
members of a larger and less interacting class group (Davie 
1970). 



The instrument may also have created difficulties. The 
projective technique of the semantic differential test may 
have observed specific factors on the like-dislike aspect 
being examined. In addition, following the lead of the idea 
presented in the previous paragraph the researcher administered 
the semantic differential pre test to a class of students. 

One half hour later he administered the post test and asked 
the members of the class to try to fill out this instrument 
identical to the way they had filled out the previous 
instrument which had been administered at the beginning 
of the class. The results clearly showed that individuals 
can remember how they have filled out a semantic differential 
a half hour earlier. (The results are given in Appendix B. ) 
This raises the speculation that if as a member of a group 
I do not want to report negatively on another member there is 
a high likelihood that I could remember how I had filled out 
the ideal version and try to match my reporting version to 
that ideal version. 

The considerations which have been raised in the pro- 
ceeding paragraphs make it difficult to take a strong position 
in accepting the findings as being firmly conclusive. The 
findings on the testing of the first hypothesis must be 
admitted, however, as seriously questioning the validity of 
the theory. 
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The means reported in Table 11 although not clearly 
directional did appear to have some ordering from dyad type 1 
through dyad type 8. Accordingly a Kendall Tau statistic was 
computed on the ranking. The results showed a Tau equal to .25. 
Although this result is not statistically significant it is 
sufficiently indicative to warrant caution in the rejection 
of the theory. The major point is that dyad types 1 and 2 were 
highest in the ranking as predicted. Dyad types 3 and 7 were 
seriously out of rank order as predicted. Much careful 
analysis of the factor which may be effecting these results 
must be undertaken before any action of accepting or rejecting 
the theory is taken. 
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Indicates correlations derived from the first sixteen items on the pre- and post- 
semantic differential questionaire. These subjects completed only the first half 
of one or the other administrations. 



Hypothesis Two 



It was conjectured that differing compatibilities would 
affect the manner In which group members would describe their 
group. That is, different channels would receive more weight 
in this description according to differing combinations of 
compatibility on the three channels. 

The testable hypotheses are stated as follows: 

2. a If M = M, D = D, and I = I then the group 
members will show a statistically significant 
preference ( >.05) for describing the group 
as a work group. 

2.b If H s M, D 2 0 but I £ I then the group 
members will not show a statistically 
significant preference for describing the 
group in terms of any one channel ( 5 ” .05). 

2.c If M 5 M, I 5 I but D £ D then the group 

members will show a statistically significant 
preference ( T.05) for describing the group 
in terms of the 0 channel. 

2.d If 0 5 0, I = I but rt % M then the group 
will show a statistically significant pre- 
ference ( ^.OS) for describing the group 
in terms of the M channel. 

2.e If ar\y two channels are not congruent then 
the group members will show a statistically 
significant preference ( ^.05) for describing 
the group in terms of the M channel. 

To test these hypotheses, a Post Meeting Reaction Q sort 
was administered to each subject as the final test In the experi- 
ment. This Instrument Is described In Appendix B of this report. 
The purpose of this instrument is to identify which channel 
receives the most weight by the subjects as they distribute the 
cards. The subjects were Instructed to distribute the cards 
according to the manner In which the statements described their 
group. The Instrument is scored on a scale from 0 (least like) 
through 8 (most like). 



I 



After each of the Q sorts were scored, the results were 
combined by dyad type. That is, for each of the eight types of 
dyads there were ten Q sorts to combine. They were combined by 
finding the ranking of each of the 3 categories (channels) for 
all the subjects in each of the 8 types of dyads. A Kendall 
Coefficient of Concordance (W) was calculated for each dyad 
type. The formula used for this statistic was as follows: 

S 

W s 1 J(k)2 (m 3. N ) (Siegel page 231 ) 

S * sum of squares of the deviations from the mean 
for each of the categories M, D, and I. 

K = number of individuals ranking the categories. 

N = number of categories ranked. 

yi- (N^- N) » the sum S which would occur with 
,£ perfect agreement among K rankings. 

( This identifies the degree of agreement among the subjects within 

each of the dyad types in weighting the 3 channels. 

The significance of these W's can be tested by determining 
the probability associated with the occurrence under a 
hypothesis of a value as large as the S with which the W's 
associated. By this method, the distribution of S under H has 
been worked out and critical values have been tabled (Siegel, 
p. 286). From this table it can be found that a K - 10, and 
N 3 3, the S associated with the M must be 60.0 or larger for 
significance at or beyond .p 5.05. 

Table 12 summarizes the results of this statistical 
analysis. 

Hypothesis 2. a states that if members are compatible, the 
members will show a preference for describing their group in 
terms of the I channel. The S value was 96 well beyonu the 
significance level of S = 60 (p 5.05). The findings support the 
sub-hypothesis 2. a. The findings clearly show that dyad type 1 
represents this configuration. 
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Hypothesis 2.b states that if the dyads are incompatible 
on the I channel they will not show preference for describing the 
<$roup In terms of any one channel. Dyad type 2 is representative 
of this configuration. The results on Table 10 indicate there 
was a preference significant at the .05 level for describing the 
group In terms of the I channel. The raw data table (see 
Appendix E of this report) demonstrates clearly that the I 
channel was ranked first, the M channel second, and the D channel 
third. Only two subjects deviated from this rank order. Me 
cannot at this time explain this result within our theoretical 
framework. Therefore, we must reject this sub-hypothesis. 

Hypothesis 2.c predicts that if only the D channel is 
incompatible, members will show a preference for describing the 
group In terms of the 0 channel. Dyad type 3 is representative 
of this configuration. The rank order data Indicate there was 
a preference for describing the group in terms of the I channel, 
but the results were not significant. The raw data (see Appendix 
E of this report) indicate that the D channel differed very 
little from the I channel. Three subjects ranked the D 
channel first, whereas six subjects ranked the I channel first. 
Further, four subjects ranked the D channel second, and two sub- 
jects ranked the I channel second. Finally, three subjects 
ranked the D channel third while two subjects ranked the I 
channel third. These results are confusing. Therefore, it 
appears premature to reject this hypothesis at this time. 

TABLE 10 

SUMMARY OF KENDALL COEFFICIENT OF CONCORDANCE (W) 

ANALYSES ON EACH DYAD TYPE BASED ON THE Pf'iRQ SORT DATA 



DYAD 

TYPE 


C 

Motivation 


H A N N E L 
Delivery 


S 

Information 


W 


S 


) 


2.5 


2.5 


1 


.48 


96* 


2 


2 


3 


1 


.84 


168* 


3 


3 


2 


1 


.16 


32 


4 


2 


3 


1 


.76 


152* 


5 


3 


2 


1 


.76 


152* 


6 


3 


2 


1 


.64 


128* 


7 


2 


3 




.76 


152* 


8 


2 


3 


1 


.79 


158* 


* Si nifi 


icance Level 


K = 10, N = 


3 







S > 60.00 at <.05 level. 
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Hypothesis 2.d states that If only the M channel Is 
Incompatible, members will prefer to describe the group In terms 
of the II channel. Dyad type 4 represents this configuration. 

The data indicates the members showed a statistically signifi- 
cant preference for describing their groups in terms of the I 
channel. The raw data substantiates this even further. That 
is, every subject weighted the I channel first, and six of the 
ten members weighted the ii channel third. It would appear that 
this hypothesis must be rejected. 

Hypothesis 2.tf states that if any two (2) channels are 
incompatible there will be a significant preference for 
describing the group in terms of the M channel. Dyad types 
5, 6, 7, and 8 each represent this configuration. Since each of 
these 4 types show a statistical preference for describing their 
groups in terms of the I channel, this hypothesis must be rejected 
based on the rank order analysis of the data. 

From the rank order analysis of the data two questionable 
results can be identified. First, one of the five hypothesis was 
supported from the findings. While a second set of findings 
although not clearly supporting the third sub-hypothesis would 
suggest that it should not be rejected without further examina- 
tion. The second result was that every dyad type showed pre- 
ference for describing their group in terms of the I channel. 

These questionable results prompted the researchers to carry 
forward certain further analyses. 

It was proposed that the number of cards in each cate- 
gory may have been an uncontrolled factor that may have effected 
the results. That is, there are 32 cards in the fl category, 

24 in the D category and 8 in the I category. A weighting 
system (see Appendix B) was developed to correct for this 
difference. However, this system may have been over-corrective. 
That is, it may have affected the smallest category more 
favorably than the larger categories. 

It was decided to select only the extreme positions on 
the original distribution continuum. Hence, the six cards in 
the position of Imost descriptive' and the six cards in the posi- 
tion of 'least descriptive*; were used in the analyses. The 



4 cards in the most extreme positions were given the weight of 2. 
The eight cards in the second most extreme positions were given 
the weight 1. The rest of the sort was not considered in this 
analysis. The new scale was as follows: 





Unlike 


Intervening 
Cards - 


Like 


Distribution 


2 


4 




4 


2 


Weight 


2 


1 


0 


1 


2 



Furthermore, half the cards describe positive qualities 
and half describe negative qualities in each of the M, D, and I 
categories. Thus there are four categories. A subject may 
throw a positive quality card in the Like sector. He may also 
throw a positive quality card in the Unlike sector. In the first 
instance the description would be seen as a positive character- 
istic, in the second as a negative characteristic of the dyad. 
Likewise negative attributes may be viewed in a similar manner 
except, of course, in reverse manner. 

If dyad members are compatible, one would expect the 
members to describe their group in positive terms. Therefore, 
when a subject distributes a positive statement as most 
descriptive and a negative statement (in the same category) 
as least descriptive they should be considered as meaning the 
same thing. Conversely, if group members are incompatible one 
would expect the members to describe their group in negative 
terms. That is, the like-positive and the uni ike-negative 
statements would be less descriptive of his group than the like- 
negative and the uni ike-positive. 

The procedures for the next analysis were as follows: 

Each subjects' PMRQ sort was scored using the re- 
design scale and the four sub-categories of the M, D, and I 
channels discussed above. The total possible score for any one 
individual was sixteen. Therefore, the total possible score 
for any one dyad was thirty-two. It was decided that there 
should be an indication of what proportion of the total score 
was contributed by each of the sub-categories in each of the 
M, D, and I categories. The formula used for figuring these 
proportions was: 



3 JX 100 = 3.125 



Thus each score of 1 point contributed proportionately the value 
of 3.125. Figure 5 illustrates a set of dumny data, the 
categories and sub-categories used in this analysis. Each 
dyad's proportions were calculated for each sub-category. The 
proportions were summed by dyad. It was argued earlier that a 
like-positive in the most descriptive position is, in essence, 
the same thing as an uni ike-negative statement placed in the 
least descriptive position. It was decided to sum the like- 
positive sub-category wi th the uni ike-negative sub-category 
as well as summing the uni iko-positive sub-category with the 
like-negative sub-category. After this was calculated for 
each dyad, the two resulting scores were summed across dyads 
within the same type. This resulted in 2 scores for each dyad 
type. To get a more realistic perception of dyadic proportions, 
these totals were each divided by 5 (i.e. the number of dyads 
within each type) resulting in an average score for dyads in 
each type. Table 11 is a summary table of these results. 



TABLE 11 

AVERAGE PROPORTIONED SCORES FOR DYAD TYPES IN EACH CHANNEL 



TYPE 


M CHANNEL 
CULTURES 

L+/UL- 1 UL+/L- . 


D CHAf 
L+/UL- 


1NEL 

UL+/L- 


I CHANNEL 
L+/UL- IL+/L- 


1 


50.00 


1 1.875 


25.625 


4.375 


17.25 


1.875 


2 


55.00 


4.375 


21.25 


3.75 


9.375 


6.25 


3 


34.375 


115.00 


30.00 


12.50 


4.25 


1.875 


4 


45.00 


8.75 


20.625 


10.00 


10.625 


5.00 


5 


43.125 


111.25 


24.375 


8.125 


10.625 


1.875 


6 


45.000 


8.75 


28.125 


6.25 


7.5 


3.125 


7 


50.00 


1 3.75 


23.75 


6.25 


14,375 


3.125 


8 


40.625 


6.725 


28.750 


4.375 


15.00 


4.375 
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An Example of Re-scoring the PMRQ Sort 



( 



Table 11 provides evidence to seriously question the 
initial weighting system applied to the data. In addition 
several Insights may be gained from a close examination of the 
results which add much to our testing of the theory. 

The initial treatment of this set of data indicated that 
the I channel was consistently ranked higher than the M or D 
channels. By taking the end piles of the Q sort we get the values 
most highly descriptive of the groups. This description is con- 
sistently more of high D and M channels than the I channel. This 
is highly supportive of the theory. 

It was predicted that dyads type one would describe them- 
selves in terms of the I channel. This hypothesis was accepted 
in the initial analysis and is supported further in this analysis. 
Dyad type one described themselves more than any other group in 
positive I terms and least in negative I terms. The only other 
groups that equalled the low negative I were dyad types three 
and five, both of which are compatible on the M channel. These 
results further support the theory. 

It was also predicted that dyad type 2 would not show a 
preference for any one channel. The set of data indicates this 
dyad type was very high on the M channel. This result is seen 
to question that aspect of our theory from which the sub- 
hypothesis was derived. 

The results indicate that dyad type 2 was highest on the 
negative I attributes than any other dyad type. The M and D 
channels were compatible. Perhaps this allowed the group to 
perceive the I channel as being a problem, which of course it 
was. In the other groups where the I and the M and/or D channels 
were Incompatible the I channel was not perceived as presenting 
the problem. Perhaps If M and D were compatible a group 
could identify the problem of I being incompatible. Dyad type 2 
was comparatively low on the positive I attributes which further 
supports the above interpretation. 

It was predicted that dyad type three would describe 
themselves In terms of the D channel. The initial results based 
on the total Q sort did not appear to support the hypothesis. 

The present set of data reveals that dyad type three is highest 
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in both the positive and negative attributes of the 0 channel. 
This is as predicted. That is, they did describe their groups 
in terms of the D channel more than any other group. Further 
the M channel is lowest on the positive attributes for all dyad 
types and although high on the negative attributes, when positive 
and negative are combined this dyad type is lower than all of the 
dyad types on the M channel. Finally, the I channel is the 
lowest for this dyad type in both the positive and negative 
attributes. These results solidly support the hypothesis. 

It was predicted that dyad type four would describe 
themselves more in terms of the II channel. This set of data 
reveals that although these groups are comparatively high in 
both positive and negative attributes of the M channel, they 
are the lowest in the positive 0 and highest in negative 0, 
and is comparatively high in positive I, and very high in 
negative I. There is some ambiguity in these findings. That * 
aspect of the theory related to this hypothesis should be 
examined. It may be that when just the I'l channel is incom- 
patible, the members are unable to identify where the real 
problem exists. This may result in generalizing the problem 
to all three channels. This interpretation is supported by 
this set of data. Dyad type four is the only dyad that is 
consistently high to very high in the negative attributes of 
all three channels. Thus, further investigation is needed 
to understand the results. 

It was predicted that dyad types incompatible on two 
or more channels would describe their groups in terms of the 
M channel. Dyad types five, six, seven, and eight were 
relatively high on the M channel across th's M, D and I 
channels. However, the other dyad types which were com- 
patible on more than one channel were also high on the M 
channel. These results are confusing and ambiguous. Dyad 
type 5, where D and I are incompatible is comparatively 
high in the positive attributes of I and very low in the 
negative attributes of I, whereas dyad type 6, where M and 
I are incompatible. Is very low in positive I attributes and 
comparatively low in negative I attributes. Perhaps this 
could be interpreted that in terms of working, it would be 
better if the group members were compatible on the 14 channel 
than if they were compatible on the D channel. That is, if 
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two channels are Incompatible It Is more serious in terms of 
hampering work if the two Incompatible channels are M and I 
than if they were D and I. These findings present a need for 
further investigation. 

The results of the above analysis strongly suggests that 
the theory has support and should not be rejected based on the 
existing data. The Inital analysis was far less productive of 
interpretation than the subsequent treatment of the data. It 
appears reasonable to argue that the subsequent analysis most 
clearly indicated the strengths and weaknesses of the trans- 
actions of the particular experimental design and the theory 
here being tested. Clearly further study is called for in the 
testing of the theory. 
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Hypothesis Three 



The third hypothesis was stated as five sub-hypo theses. 
These sub- hypotheses each examined an aspect of the information 
channel. The data for the testing of the sub-hypotheses were 
the post-meeting reports written by the subjects. The statement 
of the hypotheses read: 

The dyad types will be ordered from 1 through 8 
on the analysis of the information test such that 
the dyad types will be differentiated significantly 
on: 

a. statements indicating joint development 
of decisions 

b. statements made by himself during the 
meetings 

c. statements made by other member during 
the meeting 

d. statement made by other member during 
the meeting but which he assumes 
authorship 

e. statement not made during the discussion 
period 

It was argued that groups described on a continuum of 
progressively less compatibility would be marked by a greater 
emphasis on individual contributions and a misperception of 
authorship. Accordingly the post-session reports written by 
the members of the dyads were analyzed using a ranking of 
their reported perceptions on the group meeting. The specific 
procedures employed in this analysis is reported in 
Appendix B . 

The raw scores and rank order for each of the five sub- 
hypotheses are presented in Table 12. The limited number of 
entries for sub-hypotheses d and e did not warrant their 
inclusion in the analysis. The Kendall Tau was applied to the 
data for sub-hypotheses a, b and c. The findings are reported 
in Table l 3 * The results for two of the hypotheses (a and c) 
were as predicted to a level that would indicate acceptable 
support for these hypotheses. The results for hypothesis b was 
in the predicted direction but at a level far below that which 
could be interpreted as support for the hypothesis. 
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TABLE 12 



HUMBER OF RANK ORDER OF PERCEPTIONS OF WHO 
ORIGINATED IDEAS OBTAINED FROM THE INFORMATION TEST 



DYAD 

TYPE 


NUMBER 


RANK ORDER 


a 


b 


c 


d 


e 


Total 


a 


b* 


c* 


1 


7 


20 


15 


3 


3 


43 


4 


4 


3 


2 


14 


22 


16 


7 


7. 


G2 


1 


5.5 


4 


3 


8 


22 


8 


2 


3 


53 


3 


5.5 


5 


4 


3 


25 


11 


2 


3 


44 


8 


7 


2 


5 


9 


11 


9 


1 


2 


32 


2 


1 


1 


6 


6 


18 


22 


1 


2 


49 


5 


2 


7 


7 


5 


27 


22 


2 


0 


56 


8 


8 


7 


8 


4 


19 


22 


1 


4 


50 


7 


3 


7 



inverted rankings. It was expected that from type 1-8 there 
would be progressively higher scores In these categories. 







TABLE 13 

KENDALL'S TAU (t) ON EXPECTED RANKINGS 
AND OBTAINED RANKINGS ON PERCEPTION OF WHO ORIGINATED IDEAS 



a 


b 


c 


.43 


.04 


.44 



( 
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The limited amount of material which the subjects wrote 
did not allow for the testing of sub-hypotheses d and e. 

The pilot study In which graduate students who 
volunteered to serve as subjects wrote extensive post-meeting 
reports. It was the researchers' expectations that although it 
was not expected that undergraduates would write as much as 
the graduate students had done It was however expected that 
they would write at least one page of single spaced handwritten 
reporting. This was not the case. Since the researchers were 
able to perceive a high level of Interest and commitment on 
the part of the graduate students It was suspected that there 
was far less Interest and commitment on the part of those 
under-graduates based on a comparison of their post-meeting 
reports. The significance of this observation will be dis- 
cussed more fully In the conclusion and recommendation 
sections. 



Hypothesis Four 



( 



The statement of hypothesis four reads: 

There will be patterning of motivational 
behaviorssuch that there will be evidence of 

a. higher level of trust 

b. less conflict with autononiy 

c. more acceptance of initiative 

d. greater feeling of adequacy 

e. a greater clarity of ego identity 

f. more acceptance of intimacy 

g. more intense generativity 

h. a higher level of integrity 

on the part of dyad types 1, 2 and 3 over dyad 
type 5 and dyad type 5 over dyad types 4, 6, 7 
and 8. 

The data that were used to test these sub -hypotheses 
was gathered by the analysis of the video tapes. Three judges 
( were employed who classified each dyad session with 8 positive 

and 8 negative motivation cultures based on Erikson's ego- 
stage theory. The procedures are explained in detail in 
Appendix A. 

Hie results of the analysis are presented in Tables 
14, 15 and 16. None of the results based on a one-way analysis 
or variance was significant. In comparison of dyad types 1, 

2 and 3 with dyad type 5 only 2 of the 8 comparisons were in 
the predicted direction. Only one comparison was in the 
predicted direction in the analysis of dyad types 1, 2 and 

3 over against 4, 6, 7 and 8. In the third analysis where 
dyad type 5 was compared with dyad types 4, 6, 7 and 8 there 
were 6 out of the 8 analysis in the predicted direction. 

The lack of statistical significance and the uncertain 
patterns of the results in terms of predicted directions based 
upon what may be proposed from the theory leads neither to an 
acceptance or rejection of the hypotheses. In the strict sense 
of interpreting the results of our analysis the hypotheses 
are not supported by statistically significant findings. In 
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addition, an examination of the predicted direction based on 
the means does not provide a broad support for the hypotheses. 

The lack of clarity in the results warrants at least a limited 
post hoc analysis. 

If we were to focus on dyad types 1, 4 and 8 it would 
be possible to examine groups where the following compatibilities 
exist. 



Channels 


Dyad Types 
1 4 8 


11 


III 

’■w 


0 


lit 

III 


I 


nc 

it) 

ill 



Thus dyad type 1 differs from dyad type 4 only in the M channel 
while dyad type 8 had no channel considered compatible. Further, 
if we were to consider the negative aspects of the cultures as 
coded from observations, it would be expected that dyad types 
{ 4 and 8 would demonstrate more negative qualities than would 

dyad type 1. This was found to be the case as reported in 
Table 17. These results clearly support the theory. 

Although the results reported above are supportive of 
the theory they must be considered against the data on the 
positive aspects of the cultures which were not in general 
supportive of the theory. Taking both the positive and negative 
aspects of the cultures it would appear the dyad type 1 groups 
do not express the cultures in so an extreme a fonn as do dyad 
types where the H channels are not compatible. It may be 
conjectured that compatibility on the *1 channel creates con- 
ditions where the group members do not need to work on or 
express strong indications of these eight cultures. That is 
to say, since the members are compatible, for example on 
trust, the expression of trust or the working to establish 
trust is not necessary as there may exist an intuitive sense 
between the members of this sense of trust. If such were to 
be shown to be the case then the sub-hypotheses were naively 
conceived. This may well have been the case. The post hoc 
analysis appears to support the theory and in consequence 
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makes questionably the conceptualization of the sub-hypotheses 
within the theoretical framework of the study. 

The results clearly demand a more systematic examina- 
tion of the expression and possible intuitive understanding of 
the cultures within small groups. 



TABLE 14 

MEANS AND F RATIOS OF THE POSITIVE CULTURES ON 
DYAD TYPES 1 , 2 AND 3 COMPARED WITH DYAD TYPE 5 



Cultures 


Means 

Dyad Types 
12 3 5 


F. ratios 


Di recti on 
Predicted 


1 


2.27 


3.20 


1.76 


no 


2 


1.87 


3.00 


2.09 


yes 


3 


1.87 


3.00 


2.08 


no 


4 


1.67 


3.20 


3.45 


no 


5 


1.80 


2.80 


2.68 


no 


6 


1.53 


2.00 


.39 


no 


7 


1.33 


1.00 


.32 


yes 


8 


1.00 


2.20 


• 2.38 


no 



TABLE 15 

MEANS AND F. RATIOS OF THE POSITIVE CULTURES ON DYAD TYPES 
1, 2 AMD 3 COMPARED UITH DYAD TYPES 4, 6, 7 AND 8 



Cultures 


Meai 
Dyad * 
1, 2 V 3 


ns 

Types 

4, 6, 7, 8 


F 

ratios 


Predicted 
Di recti on 


1 


2.27 


2.90 


1.27 


no 


2 


1.87 


2.45 


1.03 


yes 


3 


1.87 


2.35 


.75 


no 


4 


1.67 


2.10 


.67 


no 


5 


1.80 


2.65 


2.87 


no 


6 


1.53 


1.70 


.08 


no 


7 


1.33 


1.55 


.20 


no 


8 


1.00 


1.45 


.70 


no 
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TABLE 16 

MEANS AND F RATIOS OF THE POSITIVE CULTURE ON 
DYAD TYPE 5 COMPARED WITH DYAD TYPES 4, 6, 7 AND 8 



\ 



MEANS 



CULTURES 



Dyad Types 



5 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 



3.20 

3.00 

3.00 

3.20 
2.80 

2.00 
1.00 

2.20 



6 ^ 



7. 8 



F 

RATIOS 



PREDICTED 

DIRECTION 



2.90 

2.45 
2.35 
2.10 
2.65 
1.70 
1.55 

1.45 



.21 

.53 

.72 

1.72 

.04 

.19 

1.04 

.74 



yes 

no 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

no 

yes 



TABLE 17 

MEANS ON NEGATIVE CULTURES FOR DYAD TYPES 1 , 4 and 8 



CULTURES 


D Y A 

1 


MEAN 
D TYPES 

4 


8 


1 


3.4 


3.6 


4.2 


2 


4.2 


4.4 


4.4 


3 


3.6 


4.2 


3.8 


4 


3.6 


4.4 


4.4 


5 


3.6 


4.0 


3.6 


6 


3.2 


5.0 


4.8 


7 


3.8 


5.0 


4.6 


8 


2.4 


2.6 


3.4 
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Hypothesis Five 



Hypothesis five dealt with the emotionality or the 
delivery channel of the dyads. It was stated in the following 
manner: 



Where the measure of compatibility is high between 
members, there will be high positive behavior in 
the emotionality categories. As compatibility 
progressively decreases, there will be a progressive 
trend towards high negative non-supportive behaviors. 

Data to test this hypothesis were gathered from observations on 
the dyads using the video tape recordings. 

To test the hypothesis the data were treated in the 
following manner. All supportive and non-supportive data were 
summed for each dyad type thus giving a total for supportive 
and non-supportive behaviors for each dyad type. A ratio of 
supportive to non-supportive was calculated using the following 
formula. 

S 

" $ + Ns x 100 s % supportive 

Where S stands for supportive and NS for non-supportive behaviors. 
The data were then examined using the Kendall Tau to determine 
rank order significance. The data are presented in Table 18 
The Tau value was -.02. The results clearly do not support the 
hypothesis. 

Certainly one of the most startling findings was that 
dyad type 8 was seen to have expressed no non-supportive 
behaviors. Since more than one judge made observations and 
there were acceptable reliability among the judges the finding 
becomes even more baffling. It may be proposed that such dyad 
types which are low on all measures of compatibility may stay 
away from conflict. This is contrary to the thinking growing 
from the theory which is here being tested. The results of 
the analysis of the data on emotionality of groups seriously 
questions certain aspects of the theory herein proposed. 

Further study of these questions should be made before the 
theory is rejected. 
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TABLE 18 

MEANS, PERCENTAGE OF SUPPORTIVE OVER NON-SUPPORTIVE AND 
RANK ORDER OF EMOTIONALITY BEHAVIORS FOR THE 8 DYAD TYPES 






DYAD 

TYPE 


M E A 
S 


N S 

NS 


PERCENTAGE 


RANK 


1 


66.0 


9.2 


88 


2 


2 


59.4 


18.8 


76 


8 


3 


43.2 


12.6 


77 


7 


4 


68.2 


10.2 


87 


3 


5 


71.2 


13.6 


84 


4 


6 


59.8 


14.8 


80 


6 


7 


54.4 


10.0 


84 


5 


8 


78.0 


0.0 


100 


1 
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Other Findings 

1. One of the major points posited by the theory was that 
the I channel plays a less significant role In the transactions 
of a group than do the other two channels. This conjecture was 
examined from various contexts specifically, by testing hypotheses 
1 through 5 reported on previously In this section. There was 
one result which provides substantial evidence in support of the 
theory. Twenty of the 40 dyads were given conflicting case study 
materials. The reader will recall that one member of dyad types 
2, 5, 6 and 8 listened to case study A while the other member 
listened to case study B. Yet In not one of these 20 dyads did 
the members openly identify or even question whether both 
members heard the same case study. 

In view of the fact that the members were together 
for a half hour discussion and that the two versions had striking 
confllctual material It Is reasonable to hold to the argument, 
at least tentatively, the members of dyad types 2, 5, 6 and 8 
must have been giving more of their attention to other communi- 
cation problems than those In the I channel. Since dyad types 
5, 6 and 8 were non-compatible on one or more of the other 
channels It could be argued that the noise from the other ncn- 
compatlble channel prevents these dyads from recognizing the 
existence of the two versions of the case study. This 
Interpretation does not hold for dyad type 2 because the other 
channels were classified as compatible. One explanation may be 
that channels M and D present such central and Imnedlate 
problems even for compatible dyads that until the compat- 
ibility Is perceived by the members they are not free to move 
to problems on the I channel. This reasoning Is consistent 
with the theory but our results then force upon us a serious 
criticism of the design of the experiment. One-half hour 
discussion period Is Insufficient to provide time for members 
to work through perceptions of each other's life-style as 
given in the configurations of the M and D channels. This 
point Is again spoken to In the Recommendation section of this 
report. 
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2. It was initially proposed that a minimum of 250 sub- 
jects were required as a base population. This was to increase 
the probability that each of the eight compatibility types could 
be arranged. Time requirements exerted a tremendous strain on 
the possibility of attaining the proposed base population. 

First, the length of time required to complete the 
questionnaires, approximately an hour and a half, (the scores 
of which were to be usea in forming dyads) had two affects. 

One affect was that the subjects were reluctant to spend that 
much of their time performing the task and therfore decided 
not to participate. The other affect was that some of the 
instructors were reluctant to release class time for this 
purpose requiring the students to complete the questionnaires 
in their free time. 

Secondly, the research was originally intended to en- 
compass ten months. When finally contracted there were only 
eight months to perform the experiment. This restricted the 
pursuit of recruiting more subjects. 

A second problem v/as recruiting students. This is 
probably typical of most if not all research projects in- 
volving human subjects. That is, in order to insure one obtains 
unbiased data, human subjects must not be allowed the specific 
hypotheses being tested. Some prospective subjects declined 
to participate because of this. 

It is true that 248 subjects elected to participate. 
However, only 200 completed the questionnaires. The original 
250 subjects proposed is itself quite restrictive in selecting 
40 pairs, (80 individuals) with specific types of compatibility. 
Reducing this figure to 200 is obviously that much more 
restrictive. This resulted in our being required to formulate 
some dyads whose compatibility scores were greater and/or 
incompatible scores were less than the pre-set scores. That 
is, a compatible score on the M channel was originally set 
at less than 12.16, while an incompatible score should have 
been greater than 24.32. Further, a compatible score on the 
D channel was supposed to be less than 9.00 and an incompat- 
ible score greater than 18.00. 
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The restrictions reported above, in addition to the 
following problems made it inpossible to function strictly within 
these parameters. On several occasions, it was impossible to 
arrange a 1-1/2 hour time block when both individuals of a 
selected dyad could participate. On several more occasions one 
or both of the dyad members failed to appear at the arranged 
time. When this happened the person(s) failing to appear was 
(were) telephoned. The purpose of phoning was to arrange a 
different time. In most cases of this nature the phone calls 
revealed that the subject(s) had decided against participating. 

In either case, we were required to select dyads from the 
remaining population (200) from which subjects were being 
drawn without replacement. 

This explains why some compatibility scores (see Table 
3) are not within the pre- designated parameters. However, more 
important is the question "did this affect the results of the 
research project?" 

A cursory examination of the raw data indicates that 
not being able to adhere strictly to the disignated parameters 
may have had some influence on the results. The possible 
effect on the results was tested by first identifying the one 
dyad most representative of a compatible dyad on M, 0 and I and 
then the one dyad purported to represent a compatible dyad but 
having scores outside the designated parameters. Secondly, the 
dyad which had scores most representive of an incompatible dyad 
on M, D and I and also a dyad which had scores least repre- 
sentative of an incompatible configuration and which was 
included in the incompatible set of dyads. 

The raw data for these 4 dyads on their PMRQ sorts were 
compared. The results are given in Table 19. 

These results indicate that dyad 14, the most repre- 
sentative of a compatible configuration, described their group 
precisely as predicted (see Hypothesis 2. a.). Further, It 
should be noted the members of this dyad describe their group 
in terms of high positive I behaviors. In contrast, dyad 39, 
that had scores outside the designated parameters on both M 
and D channels, clearly favored the M channel in describing 
their group. This supports the hypothesis (2.e.) namely, that 
when groups are incompatible on two or more channels they will 
describe their group in terms of the M channel. 
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TABLE 19 

COMPARISONS OF BEST AND POOREST COMPATIBLE/ INCOMPATIBLE 
DYADS ON THEIR PMRQ SORT RESULTS 



tRANRETT 



M 

D 

1 + 

I- 



CHANNEL 



M 

D 

1+ 

I- 



BEST (Dyad 14) 

COMPATIBILITY 

SCORES 



10.62 

8.6'' 



C 0 M P A 

PMRA SORT 
PROPORTIONS 



34.38 

34.38 

28.00 

3.13 



NON 

BEST (Dyad 25) 



T I B L* E 
POOREST (Dyad 39) 
COMPATIBILITY 
SCORES 



14.06 

12.54 



COMPATIBILITY 
SCORES 



29.50 

30.21 



COMPATIBLE 

POOREST (Dyad 36) 



PMRQ SORT 
PROPORTIONS 



68.75 

15.63 

12.50 

3.13 



PMRQ SORT 
PROPORTIONS 



56.25 

12.50 

12.50 

18.75 



COMPATIBILITY 
SCORES 



24.69 

18.92 



PMRQ SORT 
PROPORTI ONS 



53.13 

31.25 

15.63 

0.00 



The results on dyad 25, the most representative example of 
an incompatible configuration, supports hypothesis 2.e. Further, 
this dyad is incompatible on the I channel. As expected, the 
members described their group in high negative I terms. Whereas 
the results on dyad 36 selected as an incompatible dyad provides 
some perplexing results. That is, one might expect that the 
description of D channel for dyads 25 and 39 would be reversed. 
That is, a higher compatibility score on the D channel should 
result in a higher score on the PMRQ sort for this channel. 

In addition, of particular interest is the contrast 
between dyads 25 and 36 in the I channel results.' Dyad 25 is 
exceptionally high in the negative I descriptions and high in 
the positive I descriptions. Dyad 36 is quite high on the posi- 
tive I descriptions and had zero negative I descriptions. Both 
dyads supposedly represent the same type, that is Incompatible 
on all three channels.' Their results should be more similar, 
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especially in the negative I description. Perhaps the only 
explanation with the present data is the difference in their 
compatibility scores. That is, on both the M and D channels 
dyad 25 has high compatibility scores. On the other hand, the 
compatibility scores for dyad 36 are at the lowest extreme 
according to the designated parameters of incompatibility. 

Perhaps with compatibility scores this low, it is questionable 
whether the dyad should be classified as incompatible ok 
compatible. It has been argued earlier that the designated 
parameters for compatibility appear to be accurate. Therefore, 
this dyad should not be classified as compatible. However, 
the results here indicate it is questionable to classify this 
dyad as incompatible. The end result is that perhaps the 
designated parameters of incompatibility need to be examined 
further in the possibility that they are set too low, particu- 
larly for experimental purposes of this nature. 

It is recognized that one must be cautious in basing 
conclusions on such limited and isolated sets of data. However, 
the uncontrolled factors discussed above, coupled with 
the results of this limited sample clearly indicate that it is 
far too premature at this time to consider rejecting the theory. 
Further, some of the hypotheses need to be examined much more 
fully before accepting or rejecting can be adequately considered. 
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SECTION 6 
CONCLUSIONS 

If the attribute of power in theory building is applied 
to those theories which deny a wide range of events then it is 
readily recognized that the theory herein proposed is a powerful 
theory. Of course, this description does not ipso facto 
describe its worth. Its worth depends upon the testability of 
its conjectures and through empirical tests the withstanding of 
our attempts to falsify its conjectures. 

To begin our discussion by describing the theory as 
pouteA^uZ is intended in no sense to direct our attention away 
from the findings to the re-examination of the theory. That 
the theory is an attempt at the integration of much solid work 
by outstanding scholars has already been chronicled. There must 
be a recognition that this initial sortie be seen in the per- 
spective of a pilot investigation. To act otherwise would dis- 
tort it out of its significance at this stage of exploration and 
to ignonesubstantial contributions made by other researchers. 

In general summary the findings present an ambiguous 
picture. The detailed account of the findings have been 
presented in the previous section. There was a trend for 
dyad types to be ordered from more compatible to less compat- 
ible on a congruency measure between what type of co-worker they 
wanted and the actual member they worked with. It was by no 
means a consistent trend. Perhaps the most critical insight 
into the results was the proposal that the time of the trans- 
actions between the members was too brief to develop significant 
involvement in order to get a more powerful reading. The result 
(Tau = .25) was not in a direction which would lead us to 
reject the conjecture based on the theory but neither was the 
result impressively supportive. 

The conjecture that differing degrees of compatibility 
would be associated with specific patterns of describing 
dyadic sessions had various measures of support and rejection. 
Dyads most compatible on M, D and I do describe themselves more 
positively on I than all other dyadic types. When channel I 
was not compatible where M and D were the dyads described 
themselves mainly on the M channel. This is contrary to that 
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which we would expect and the result is seen as seriously 
questioning certain aspects of the theory. It should be 
pointed out that this dyad (M =; D =; I £) had the highest 
negative description in the I channel. Perhaps the compat- 
ibilities in M and D permitted this group to see its real 
problem, namely, its conflictual information in the I 
channel . Dyad type 3 (D jt) described itself much more in 
the D channel than any other dyad type. Clearly this is 
supportive of the theory. Dyad types 5 (M j£) predicted to 
describe themselves In the M channel distributed their descrip- 
tions over all three channels. These results do not support 
the theory. Finally it was predicted that dyad types 
Incompatible on two or more channels would describe their 
groups predominately in terms of the M channel. Although 
the results showed the M channel to be highest for these 
dyads this proved also to be the case for all the dyads. 
Therefore, little weight can be given to these findings. 

The failure In demarcating among the groups must be viewed 
as providing an ambiguous result which is seen as neither 
supporting or rejecting the theory. 

It was proposed that the dyad types would be ordered 1 
through 8 on five post- reporting observations made by the 
members of the dyads. The members did not report to a 
sufficient degree to test two of the five . types of post- 
reporting observations and thus two were dropped from the 
analyses. All three results were In the direction predicted 
with two of three results being acceptable high (Tau * .43 
and.44). From our findings It appears that 1) groups higher 
on compatibility measures (M, D and I) indicate joint 
development of decisions more often than those groups lower on 
compatibility measures and 2) higher compatibility dyad 
members give more credit to the other member than do lower 
compatibility dyad members. These findings are accepted as 
evidence in substantiating the theory. 



The fourth hypothesis predicted a patterning of moti- 
vation cultures wherein the dyad types 1, 2 and 3 would be 
more positive than dyad type 5. None of the statistics were 
significant at the p>.05 level and only two were in the direc- 
tion predicted. Clearly the results reject this hypothesis. 
When dyad types 1, 2 and 3 were compared to dyad types 4, 6, 
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7 and 8 the results showed only one comparison in the 
direction predicted and again none of the results were 
statistically significant. In the last analysis the results 
were much more supportive of the general hypothesis. Dyad 
type 5 when compared to dyad types 4, 6, 7 and 8 was shown to 
have more positive culture on 6 of the 8 comparions. However, 
none of the results were significant. 

A further analysis was computed on the data. 

Focusing on the negative cultures of dyads 1, 4 and 8 
it would be possible to test compatible against incompat- 
ible dyads. It was expected dyads 4 and 8 would be higher on 
the negative cultures because they were both incompatible on 
the M channel. The results showed this to be the case. 

Although this subsequent treatment of the data showed 
support for the general theory it must be weighted against 
the findings on the positive cultures which was by no means 
supportive of the data. It is not possible at this time to 
state in an affirmative manner either a position of rejection 
or support for the theory based on these conflicting analyses. 
Since it is somewhat more advisable to remain cautious of 
accepting clearly unsupported theories it may be the better 
part of judgment to withhold at this time support of the 
theory as it directly relates to ego cultures as employed 
in the study. 

The fifth hypothesis advanced the position that more 
compatible dyads as compared to less compatible dyads would 
show more supportive behaviors during group sessions. A strange 
set of results were obtained. Dyad type 8 as observed did not 
show any non- supportive behaviors. Dyad types 2 and 3 as 
determined from a ratio of supportive over non-supportive 
showed portionally more non-supportive than supportive behaviors 
when compared to all other dyad types. The results of these 
findings seriously question this aspect of the theory. 

In the last part of the Findings section two further 
pieces of evidence were provided. The first pointed out that 
none of the incompatible I channel dyads identified within 
their transactions that two versions of tire case study had been 
employed. It was pointed out that not to recognize this con- 
dition could only be explained by the dyads being more con- 
cerned with other aspects of the transactions. Since M and D 
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channels were seen to exhaust the dimensions of group trans- 
actions, it follows that these channels must have consumed 
the attention of the dyads. Such an argument follows the 
positions posited by the theory. This particular finding 
appears to lend support to the theory but it must be viewed 
along with the results provided from the other aspects of the 
present study some of which were not supportive of the theory. 

The second piece of evidence was the compatibility 
scores. In the re-examination of the parameters between 
compatibility and non-compatibility the question was raised 
whether the differences were sufficiently large to meet the 
demands of an experimental design. This is a serious con- 
sideration and one which cannot be lightly considered. 

Certain evidence would indicate initially that a greater 
spread may have made significant difference in the results 
in favor of the theory. The exploration of this question 
was discussed extensively in the previous section. Sub- 
sequent studies should try to establish larger differences 
than were obtained here. 

One aspect of the design which should not be 
omitted is the matter of time. The researchers took the 
position that the dimension in interpersonal transactions 
as conceptualized in the theory would be manifest within 
a half hour discussion. Certain findings would indicate that 
this condition was realized. Other findings seriously question 
whether such conditions did exist. If we were to accept that 
there was sufficient evidence to show the presence of the 
three channels, it would be argued that insufficient time 
was provided to develop the necessary commitment and personal 
involvement on the part of the members of the dyads. That is 
to say, they did everything they were asked to do but held 
back from risk-taking and significant involvement because 
'tku uxu> only an expe/ument . 9 As reported in the previous 
section this interpretation of the members behaviors was based 
on their limited self- reporting accounts of the discussions. 

It should not be implied that the subjects were uncooperative. 
That is not the point. The point is that it takes solid com- 
mitment and significant involvement before individuals will take 
risks in openly reporting their perceptions about their trans- 
actions. We may have failed to appreciate that even in a 
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confined transaction such as was the case in the experiment 
individuals are most reluctant in reporting strong feelings. 
The other side of the coin is that although one may sense a 
fundamental difference between oneself and the other in the 
dyad care must be exercised to avoid a significant upsurge of 
conflict because the personal significance of the situation 
does not warrant it. 

These speculations are in no sense offered as con- 
clusions. They do point to the need for careful investi- 
gation. The questions they raise point to the re-examination 
of the methodology. The recommendation section which follows 
takes up these issues by focusing attention on the further 
testing of theory based on the knowledge gained from the 
present study. 
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SECTION 7 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

The recommendations which are briefly described below 
have been discussed from various contexts in preceding sections. 
The recommendations are set forth as guidelines for further 
research. The position that further research is warranted is 
assumed to have been justified from the findings of the present 
study. 

1. It is recommended that subsequent studies be so 
designed that the groups have a life period of 
some six to ten meetings. There are several 
reasons for this guideline. Cultures or phase 
movements of groups could be more clearly de- 
marcated as there would be sufficient time for 
the various cultures or phase movements to 
develop and reach prominence in the lives of the 
groups. 

( A series of sessions would provide sufficient time 

for each member to establish his own life style in 
the group and to identify the characteristics of 
other members. If the theory does explain inter- 
personal transactions it would be difficult for 
the members to avoid acknowledging the existence 
of the channels. 

A series of meetings should move the members 
beyond a cooperation phase with the researchers 
to where commitment and involvement would be 
unavoidable issues in the group's transactions. 

2. The present study used dyadic groups in the effort 
to achieve a relatively simple design. The 
researchers were aware of the position Bion (1950) 
had taken on dyadic groups. Since his reference 
was to therapy situations we questioned its direct 
implications to instructional and work groups. 

There is evidence for instance on the findings of 
the semantic differential data that pairing was 
significantly higher and more consistently' 
characteristic of the dyads then one would have 
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expected of such groups. It is now recommended that 
no less than four members be considered a group for 
any further study of the theory. The group member- 
ship should not be greater than eight because of the 
difficulties that would be encountered in gathering 
the data. 

3. The formulae to determine compatibility may have 
produced countering factors in identifying compat- 
ible members. The reciprocal formula is clearly 
defensible as a compatibility measure. Some questions 
may be raised about the conflictual measure and the 
similarity measure. In addition when these three 
were added to compose the compatibility measure equal 
weight was assigned to each of the three measures. 

It is recommended that a multiple correlation 
analysis be run on the data from these three measures 
to determine whether there are specific associations 
among these measures and the dependent variables. 

In addition a re-examination of the weighting of 
these three formulae should be undertaken. 

4. Much insightful data may be obtained were the 
members of a compatible group reorganized for a 
second series of meetings with incompatible members. 
The intra and inter analyses are obvious and the 
results should be a severe test of the theory. 

5. It is recommended that a much larger population 
pool form the base from which to select the sub- 
jects. The 200 proposed in the present study 
appears to be far too small a population from 
which to select compatible and incompatible members. 
The population should be somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of 500 subjects. 

6. If the theory is correct then it is possible that 
administrators of the project may act as a possible 
contaminator of the data. It is recommended that 
no less than 2 administrators be employed so that 
their possible effects may be factored out to 
determine their significance. 
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7. Training coders always presents some kinds of 
difficulties. Since coders are almost always 
graduate students they are frequently unable 
to fulfil their obligations because of other 
demands. For this and other reasons a pool of 
coders ought to be trained from which the 
research administrator may select as the 
situation demands. A pool is considered here 
to be five or six coders. 

8. It is also strongly recommended that the 
administration of all pre-experi mental instru- 
ments be supervised by the research team. This 
was not possible in the present project. To 
accomplish this all subjects should be paid a 
moderate fee, for example, two dollars to four 
dollars depending on the time necessary for the 
administration of the instruments. 
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TRAINING JUDGES TO CODE EGO-CULTURES, 
EMOTIONALITY, AND INFORMATION 



i 



There were three sets of three judges selected to code 
three categories of variables; Ego-cultures, Emotionality, and 
Information. These judges were selected on the basis of their 
Interest In coding and the time they could spend coding, outside 
of their class and class preparation time. They were all 
graduate students except one, who was a sophomore. None of 
them were experienced In any way in coding the categories they 
were assigned. One coder In the ego-culture category had done 
some work with the theory underpinning this category of coding. 

The tasks of these three sets of judges was to code 
variables In their respective categories which were supplied 
by the discussions of the (Jyads in the experiment. Each of the 
three categories of variables was coded for every dyad. There- 
fore, a crucial element In training the judges Involved coding 
from data presented in situations representative of the data 
they would code for the experiment. 

There i «re three sources of data used in train- 
ing judges. One was a 1/2 hour video tape recording of a 
dyad discussion of a problem, another was a typed transcript 
of these discussions, and a third was an essay describing the 
Ideas expressed, who presented each Idea, and how each Idea 
was received in the discussion. 

To obtain data similar to that which the judges would 
be cod1ng»f1ve training dyads were arranged. These five 
dyads were, apart from the forty used in the experiment. The 
training dyads consisted of two graduate students In each 
dyad. Sex was Ignored, unlike in the experimental dyads. 

Each of the training dyads were arranged as a 1/2 hour 
session, followed by a 15 minute writing period. This simu- 
lated the procedures In the experiment. However, instead of 
listening to a tape-recorded case study, each subject was 
provided a short, typed case study. Their task for the 
session was described in writing at the end of the case 
study. 

The discussion room was set up exactly as it would be 
for the experimental dvads. That Is, two chairs facing each 
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other at 45° angles, a small table, a tape recorder micro- 
phone, a video tape recorder microphone, a potted plant and 
an ash tray were placed on the table, and a video tape camera 
were In the discussion room. The only things missing were a 
clock, which proved to be a bothersome omission, and a signal- 
ling device Indicating 'start' and 'finish' the discussion, ’Which 
proved to be somewhat awkward. 

As each dyad arrived fcr their discussion session they 
were given the following Instructions: 

"The research we are involved with Is an 
Investigation of communication patterns of adults 
as they work on different kinds of problems. I 
would like to thank you for assisting us In 
preparation of preliminary materials crucial to 
this research project. 

You will notice there are two sheets of paper 
on the table. There Is one for each of you. On 
these sheets Is a very brief background of a current 
issue In education, and the task we would like you 
to engage in during this discussion session. 

You will have half an hour to discuss and 
re»ch a decision on the Issue. At the end of the 
half hour, I shall come In and end your discussion. 

Read the paper carefully, and if there are any 
questions I will be happy to answer them. We will 
take about five minutes for this. (While they were 
reading equipment was turned on and set to go.) 

(Following any questions.) I will leave you 
now and when I return It will be a signal that the 
half hour Is over." 

(Problem)— BUSING 

"Since 1954 there has been a progressively 
aggressive effort to institute busing of school 
children. That Is, busing black children Into pre- 
dominantly white schools, and white children into 
pre-domlnately black schools. The result has been 



numerous laws requiring busing, and a decrease in the 
number of black students attending predominate black 
schools in the south and an increase in the number of 
black students attending predominate black schools 
in the north. The disruptions in Pontiac, Michigan 
have illustrated that the problems of busing are not 
only relegated to the southern states. There are 
certainly numerous pros and cons concerning the issue 
' to bus or not r.o bus 1 . Much of the controversy 
centers around educational improvement versus 
political manipulations. 

Your task is to examine the pros and cons of 
busing white children to predominantly black schools, 
and black children to predominantly white schools, 
and to reach a decision on the matter." 

At the end of the half hour, the discussions were ended. 
Each subject was taken to a separate room where they were given 
the following instructions. 

"The half hour is now completed. Would you come 
{ with me for your final part in the research project. 

(Each was taken to a separate room.) There is one 
final task we would like you to complete. The task 
is described on this card. Please read the card 
carefully. If there are no questions you may begin. 

When you have completed the task as best you can you 
may leave. Thank you again for helping us." 

(The following are the instructions that were on the 
card.) "On the paper provided, you are asked to write 
a complete account of your impressions on 1) what ideas 
were given, 2) who .gave them, and 3) how they* were 
received in the discussion you have just finished. 

.As you progress in describing what had occurred, you 
may happen to remember something which had occurred 
earlier in the discussion. Please include 1) the 
idea, 2) who gave it, and 3) how it was received. 

Do not be concerned that your description may jump 
back and forth in time. Simply note that the particular 
event occurred when such and such was being discussed. 

When you have finished writing, you may leave. 
Please leave the materials on the desk. Thank you." 
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A training manual for each category of codings was pre- 
pared. A description of idiosyncratic tasks and specific train- 
ing procedures is presented in the following three sections 
titled Ego-culture Training, Emotionality Training, and 
Information Training. 

Ego-culture Training 

The first task for ego-stage trainees was to read 
carefully Chapter Seven in Childhood. and SooU.eXy by Erik 
Erikson. They were asked to commit to memory the characteris- 
tics of each of the eight stages of development, both positive 
and negative. 

They were asked to write an examination without refer- 
ence to the ego-stage material. The statement of the examina- 
tion was to "write a description of each of the eight ego-stages, 
including at least five key characteristics of each stage both 
positive and negative." Their results were compared to a list 
| of key characteristics developed by the researchers. Those 

categories which had fewer than five correct characteristics 
1 { identified were rewritten by the trainees. The task was 

finished only when each trainee had correctly identified at 
\ least five key characteristics of each ego-stage both positive 

j and negative. This took three trials of approximately one 

> hour each trial. 

r 

! The second task for each judge (trainee) was to dis- 

| tribute a 160 card Q sort according to the ego-stages from I 

; through VIII. The deck is constructed in two parts, one 

l labelled green and the other red. Each part contains one 

card representing each of five fields for each ego-stage both 
positive and negative. Thus, for each of eight stages, five 
fields positive, five fields negative equals (5x2x8 s 80) 

| eighty Q sort cards. The judges were asked to distribute 

■ only one deck at a time. If they were not 80% accurate they 

| were asked to distribute the second deck. 

i 

As it turned out, no judge was 80% accurate on the first 
trial. Each Item was compared to the key for categorizing the 
cards in their respective ego-stage. Each Incorrectly cate- 
gorized item (card) was discussed, relating why it is considered 
| to be representative of one ego-stage. Since it was not 
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necessary to be accurate on the fields the percentage of 
accuracy required for satisfactory completion was accordingly 
set at 70%. By the end of the third trial one judge had 
achieved only 68% accuracy and the other two judges were over 
70% accurate. It was decided that this task's usefulness had 
been saturated and the next task was begun. 

A coding manual had been written (Boyd ,1 971 ), and a 
coding form and five training tapes had been developed. The 
next task for ego-culture judges was to carefully read the 
coding manual. After doing so, questions and answers were 
discussed to develop understanding. When all questions had 
been discussed, the form for coding ego-cultures was distributed 
and explained. 

The judges' task was to view two video tapes twice. The 
first viewing was to get a 'feel' for, or a .'sense' of the 
culture the dyad is exemplifying, in terms of the eight stages, 
positive and negative. During the second viewing, each stage, 
both positive and negative was to be weighted according to the 
extent to which each of the sixteen differing cultures was 
developed. The weighting according to the coding sheet is a 
continuum from 0-7. The 0 means there is no evidence of 
aqy one of the cultures. The 1 means there is a minimal 
evidence possible but is almost impossible to identify 
specifically. The 2 means there is some evidence and examples 
can be identified if necessary. The 3 means there is definitely 
evidence suggesting a culture is fairly well established. The 
4 is the point of ambiguity between a strongly developed culture 
(5) and a fairly well established culture (3). The 6 means that 
a culture is very strongly developed and there is a large body 
of identifiable evidence available to support this. The 7 
means a culture could be no more fully developed. That is, 
there is evidence supporting nearly every key characteristic 
of a particular ego culture, and this evidence is strongly 
influential in the direction setting of the discussion. 

The next step for these judges was to practice coding 
the training tapes. Tapes 1 through 3 were used for practice, 
tape 4 for a preliminary reliability check, and tape 5 a final 
reliability check. 

Each of the training tapes were coded by the two 
researchers. Instances of discrepancies between their codings 
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were discussed. That Is, each accounted for his coding by 
identifying evidence to support the result. A consensus was 
reached on which if either was the most appropriate coding. 

This process was followed until there were master keys for 
each training tape. 

The judges met as a group with one researcher and viewed 
tape #1 twice, after which they coded each category of cultures. 
When all 3 had finished the researcher read off the master key 
codings while the judges scored their own codings. Each time 
there was a weighting spread of more than one point between a 
judge's coding and the master key, each judge, and the 
researcher would identify evidence to support or reject his 
coding. A consensus was reached in every event before con- 
tinuing. Training tapes 2 and 3 were coded in the same 
fashion. 



Training tape 4, the preliminary reliability check was 
coded as a group also, but the researcher scored the result. 

A Pearson Product Moment r was calculated between each judge s 
coding and the master key. It was decided that If a judge 
were .75 or above, he was trained well enough to begin coding 
the tapes for the experiment. Two judges did not meet this 
standard. These two and the researcher met as a group and 
discussed the codings in the same fashion as for tapes 1,2, and 
3. These two judges were asked to then code tape 5. These 
codings were subjected to the same type of reliability analysis 
and the same standard was enforced, as for tape #4. One judge 
fell slightly below the standard. After discussing the codings, 
it was decided that understandings of discrepancies were 
developed enough to begin coding the experimental tapes. 

The whole process of training, not counting re- training, 
took about 28 hours for each judge. This was 18 hours longer 
than expected. 



TABLE A-l 

ARRANGEMENT OF DYADS FOR CODIf4G 
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TABLE A-l (Continued) 
ARRANGEMENT OF DYADS FOR CODING 
BY JUDGES IN THE THREE CHANNELS 
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Emotionality Training 



The task of these judges was to code each dyad's suppor- 
tive, non- supportive and flight behaviors demonstrated during 
their discussions. The materials used for training these judges 
was a 24 card Q sort, a manual, and the five training tapes 
described earlier. 

They were first given the manual to read carefully and 
commit to memory six emotional modalities. The theoretical back- 
ground for this manual are drawn from the works of W. R. Bion, 

H. Thelen, and R. 0. Boyd principally. The test of knowledge 
gained having read the manual, was demonstrated by distributing 
the 24 card Q sort. 

This Q sort had been developed by a group of individuals 

who have worked extensively with emotionality modality theory. 

It i';?.s been demonstrated to be reliable and valid. The six 

emotional modalities are: Fight, Dependency, Pairing, Counter 

Dependency, Counter Pairing, and Dependency Pairing. Each 

emotionality has four aspects, namely, supportive., ambivalent, 

destructive and disengaging. Flight was considered a category 

by itself. 

« 

The task of these judges was to distribute the Q sort 
into 5 piles according to the 4 categories of supportive, non- 
supportive behavior, and a pile for flight. This was done In 
a group setting but each trainee worked independently. 

They were not asked to distribute the cards according 
to each emotional modality. The reason was that their task 
was to code according to support! ve/non-supportlve and flight. 
The reason they were required to learn the emotional modalities 
was that sometimes supportivness can be misunderstood to be non- 
supportive or even flight. That Is, It may appear that a person 
is non- supportive simply because he exhibits a flight emotional- 
ity. It was decided that if the judges could distribute the 
cards in the supportlve/non-supportlve, and flight categories 
with 80% accuracy, they had reached a sufficient level of com- 
petency. A simple percentage ratio was calculated for each 
person's distribution. 

The first trial resulted with no one trainee meeting 
the standards of 80% accuracy. Each Incorrectly categorized 
statement was discussed. It was indicated why an Item was 
categorized according to the key devised when the Q sort was 
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developed. Another meeting was arranged where the judges were 
asked to perform the same task over again. Each of the three 
judges satisfied the 80% accuracy criteria. 

The next task was to practice coding the training 
tapes , using the coding form for supportlve/non-supportive 
and flight behaviors. The original unit to he coded was each 
sentence in the discussion. The sentence was to be coded 
according to supportive 2 or 1 (supportive, arbi valent), 
non-supportive, 1 or 2 (disengaging, destructive), or flight. 
Judges mat is a group and coded. After attempting to code 
the first training tape it was found that the unit of utter- 
ance was not long enough and it was nearly impossible (time-wise) 
to differentiate the two divisions of supportive or non- 
supportive behaviors. 

A revised coding form was developed. The judges asked 
to weight supportive/non-supportlve behaviors either 1 or 2 
and flight weighted 1. The weights were to measure the degree 
of supportiveness or non* supportiveness whichever category was 
ended. The unit of coding was expanded to the complete 
utterance of an individual. That is, all the individual said 
( prior to being either interrupted by the other person or 

finishing what he had begun. 

The second training tape was coded using the new coding 
form and the new unit of coding. It was found that there was 
much unnecessary tallying required which hampered the coders, 
and that it was not easy to interpret supportive weight one (1) 
differently than a non-supportive one (1) or a flight utterance. 
The reason appeared to be that a supportive 1 was an ambivalent 
statement. This meant that there was a question of whether it 
was a supportive, non- support! vt. or even flight statement. The 
problem also came up that a 2 did not seem to reflect the true 
weight of some statements. That is, some appeared to be more 
supportive than a two would indicate or more non-supportive 
whichever the case may be. 

A revised system was developed. For each category of 
supportive behavior there were three weights established accord- 
ing to the degree of supportiveness or non-supportiveness the 
utterance reflected. A 1 meant that the utterance was merely 
suspected as being in the category in which it was coded. That 
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is, a supportive 1 meant that it could be a non- supportive 
statement, but is more supportive than non-supportive. A 2 meant 
that it was clearly representative of the category in which it 
was coded. A three meant that the utterance not only clearly 
represented that category, but that it was strongly supportive 
(or non-supportive). The flight category was not weighted since 
it is either flight or not flight and there is no certainty at 
this time whether flight ought to be categorized as non-supportive 
or supportive. 

Using this system, the third trainir'.; tape was coded. 

It was found there were numerous non-verb?. f i ,; es of supportive/ 
non-supportive and flight behaviors, and t’v! were numerous 
interjected verbal utterances too short to call a total utterance 
(i.e., "uhuh., mm, 'yes', etc.) 

Further modification was develoned. This took into 
account all these non-verbal cues and short interjecting 
utterances both verbal and non-verbal. The system of weighting 
was not changed, but categories were developed for supportive 
ar.d non-supportive Interjected verbal and non-verbal utterances. 

Training tape 4 was coded using this system. It was 
found that for the most part the system was sound. One problem 
was that sometimes a short, verbal utterance, when it followed 
a complete utterance could be coded as an utterance one tine 
and not at another time. It was also found that the speaker 
sometimes demonstrates flight while the listener also may or 
may not demonstrate flight. 

A new and final system was developed. An analogy of 
'carrying a football' was used as a guideline. It was decided 
that, an interruption was to be coded as an interruption only 
if the person interrupting did not actually rvo over as prin- 
ciple speaker. That is, if h* vid not "take tiro football" it 
was an interruption. If he did take over as principle speaker, 
it v/as coded as a new utterance. In relation to shorter 
interruptive utterances the following rules applied. It v/as 
arbitrarily set that if an utterance is 5 words or less, it 
is to be coded an Interruption. And, if the listener does 
not respond within 5 seconds, the person speaking is to be 
considered the principle speaker, therefore his utterance is 
merely elongated by the listener's neglect to respond. It was 
also decided to differentiate betv/een speaker flight and 
listener flight. 
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The group of judges met to code training tape 5. To 
check on reliability among coders, the statistic applied was 
Guetzkow' s correctness of categorizing. The reason for using 
this statistic was that there were such large numbers of 
codings. The use of the t test in the statistic is more pre- 
cise than a straight Pearson Product Moment r. Furthermore, the 
number of categories in each section were not binomial. 

Finally, the Guetzkow is a more stringent statistic than 
correlation if the number of items coded happens to be small. 

It was decided that if the reliability among codings was 
greater than .70 the judges were sufficiently trained to 
begin coding the experimental tapes. 

The judges coded training tape 5 independently. When 
each had completed their coding, the researcher calculated 
the reliability using the Guetzkow formula which follows: 



P = (t 2 + 2NP 1 ) ± (t 2 + 2NP 1 ) 2 - 4 (t 2 + N) N (P 1 ) 2 



2 (t 2 + N) P * Confidence limits 

(the lower one was used in the 
next formula.) 



Thus, (finding P) where K = the number of categories and 
P rt * proportion of agreements and P = lower confidence limit. 
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All three judges were above the .70 level for correct c’MssIfi 
cation categories. The total hours were 29 spent in training. 
This was 19 hours more than expected. 
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Information Training 

Each subject was requested to write a short essay 
In which he was to Identify the Ideas that were given In his 
group's discussion and who originated the ideas. The task of 
the judges in this analysis was to Identify the Ideas that were 
Indicated In the essays and locate these Ideas in a typewritten 
transcript of the discussion. The judges were to categorize 
these Ideas according to one of sixteen different categories as 
illustrated on the Coding Form for Information which is included 
at the end of this section. 

The materials used in training these judges were a 
manual and transcripts of the 5 training tapes. 

The judges met as a group of 3 plus one researcher to 
discuss coding procedures. Since this was the first time 
coding of this nature was attempted In this laboratory the 
manual for coding information was very brief. It was merely 
a sketch of coding procedures and an example of codings. The 
discussion in the first meeting centered about reaching a con-, 
sensus on the concept of what is an Idea. It was agreed that 
an idea was the formulation of an opinion, a plan of action, an 
abstraction, or a generalization. (The 'or' means 'equal to' 
not 'instead of'.) After this discussion a time was arranged to 
meet and discuss the codings of the first training dyad's essays. 

Each judge coded the essays Independently. Ouring the 
second meeting it was found that some were not clear yet as to 
the many different forms ideas can take, and the manner in which 
some writers relate the Ideas. This was discussed and consensus 
was reached. Another meeting was arranged In which the judges 
coded training tape 2 in a group of three, each working indepen- 
dently. The results were then discussed immediately following 
their coding. 

Ouring this discussion it was noted that extreme caution 
must be executed in identification of which person in the dyad 
was speaker 1 and who was speaker 2. Other than that, it 
appeared more practice was necessary in improving accuracy. For 
the next meeting judges were Instructed to code training dyad 
#3. Before leaving, the speaker numbers were identified. 
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During the discussion of the third coding it was found 
that the judges were improving and that the coding procedures 
were sound. The problem was that the judges had identified a 
different number of ideas given. This necessitated a discussion 
which was designed to using the conceptualization of 'what is 
an idea' , explain each idea which was identified. This process 
helped the judges to reach a consensus on the number of ideas 
presented as well as re-defining for them what is meant by an 
idea. 



They were then instructed to code training dyad number 4. 
A meeting was arranged to discuss the results. 

During the discussion of this meeting it was found that 
some did not fully understand the meaning of joint development 
of an idea. This was discussed and a consensus reached that a 
joint development was an idea which incorporated both persons 
suggestions either in full or in part. The judges were then 
assigned training dyad number 5 to code. This was to be the 
final reliability check among these judges. It was decided 
that Guetzkow's Correctness of Categorizing test (explained and 
formulas given in the Training Emotionality Coding section) would 
fit this coding most appropriately. The reason for employing 
this procedure was that there were from 0 to infinity possible 
N's, within each category. There would likely be more than one 
coding, and in no event was it a binomial distribution. The 
satisfactory level was to be .70 or higher. 

The codings were checked for reliability pairwise, 
until each one had been compared with each of the others. The 
codings were checked for being in agreement or disagreement 
first. Guetzkow's test was applied to this reliability check. 
Each of the judges' codings surpassed to .70 stipulation 
previously set by the researchers. 
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DATA GATHERING INSTRUMENTS 



List of Tests Described in Tills Appendix 

The following instruments and procedures were employed 
in this research project and are described in detail herewith. 

1. Self Description Questionnaire (SDQ) 

2. Alter Description Questionnaire (ADQ) 

3. Expressed Relations Questionnaire (ERQ) 

4. Interpersonal Relations Questionnaire (IRQ) 

5. Semantic Differential Test 

6. Post Meeting Reaction Q Sort 

7. Information Test (Post-Meeting) 

8. Observations of Ego-Stage Concerns 

9. Observations of Emotionality 
Self Description Questionnaire (SDQ) 

The instrument is designed to gather data on a subject's 
perceptions of his behavior patterns. The subject is not made 
aware of the Eriksonian conceptual framework in which the items 
are structured. The subject is requested to indicate on a 
like-unl ike scale his most usual behavior. Each item is con- 
structed to be an example of the ego crisis of a particular ego- 
stage. Each item reflects a positive or a negative valence to the 
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( solution of the ego crisis. For example, an item classified in ego-stage 

II positive (autonomy versus shame and doubt) reads: 

"I openly accept the mistakes in judgments I make." 

There are 64 items. Thirty-two of the items refer to the positive 
phases of the eight ego-stage crises, the remaining thirty-two to the 
negative phases. Thus for each ego-stage there are four positive items 
and four negative items. 

A six point scale is employed as is shown below. 



L 1 K 


E - 0 1 S L 


IKE SC 


ALE 




Mot at 


Very 


Some- 


Pretty 


Much 


Very 


All 


Little 


what 


Much 


Like 


Much 


Like Me 


Like Me 


Like Me 


Like Me 


Me 


Like Me 


. 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 



The subject is requested to mark one of the six categories. Mechanical 
answer sheets are employed which are scored by an electric scoring machine. 
The machine punches computer cards for each subject's set of scores. These 
cards can be directly fed into existing computer programs. 

The table which follows presents an illustrative set of data for a 
subject. 

TABLE B-l 



RAl/ SCORES OH THE SELF DESCRIPTION QUESTIONNAIRE OF A SUBJECT 



VALEUCE 


1 


2 


3 


EGO 

4 


STAGE 

5 


6 


7 


8 


+ 


22 


26 


27 


18 


19 


21 


17 


19 


— 


14 


12 


15 


11 


17 


9 


11 


10 


Total 


36 


3a 


42 


29 


36 


30 


23 


29 



The reliability of internal consistency for the SD(J has been 
determined by the Hoyt Reliability scale. There is a high 
correlation between items: r *+.94. 




Viter Description Questionnaire 

The Instrument is designed to gather data on a .subject's perceptions 
of his preferences for types of behavior he would like to receive from 
another member in a group setting. The subject is- 'hot made aware of the 
Eriksonian conceptual framework in which th&'+tems are structured. The 
subject is requested to indicate bn a jteVer-f requent scale his preference 
for a particular behavior to be received from another group member. Each 
item is constructed to be an example of the ego crisis of a particular 
ego-stage. Each item reflects a positive or a negative valence to the 
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solution of the ego crisis. For example, an item classified in ego-stage 
V positive (ego identity versus role confusion) reads: 

"I like to work with a person who has developed his 
own individual style of life." 

There are sixty-four items. Thirty-two of the items refer to the 
positive phases of the eight ego-stage crises, the remaining thirty-two to 
the negative phases. Thus for each ego-stage crisis there are four positive 
items and four negative items. 



A six point scale is employed as shown below: 



Never or J Seldom 


j Fairly 


pairly 


1 Frequent 1 


Verv 


Very Seldom | 


j Se 1 dom 


1 Frequent 


1 1 


Frequent 



The subject is requested to mark one of the six categories. Mechanical 
answer sheets are employed which are scored by an electric scoring machine. 
The machine punches computer cards for each subject's set of scores. These 
cards can be directly fed into existing computer programs. 

The table which follows presents an illustrative set of data for a 
subject. 



TABLE 3-2 

RAW SCORES ON THE ALTER DESCRIPTION QUEST 1 ONNAR I E OF A SUBJECT 



VALENCE 


1 


2 


3 


EGO 


STAGE 

5 


6 


7 


8 


+ 


16 


15 


20 


18 


19 


23 


17 


15 


- 


7 


10 


10 


12 


19 


16 


11 


12 


Total 


23 


25 


30 


30 


38 


M 


28 


27 



The reliability of internal consistency for the ADQ. has been 
determined by the Hoyt Reliability scale. There is a high 
correlation between items: r » +.9*f. 

Expressed Relations Questionna ire (ERQ) 

The instrument is designed to gather data on a subject's work- 
emotionality preferences as the subject himself perceives these preferences. 
The subject is not informed about the conceptual framework in which the items 
are structured. He is requested to indicate the strength of his preference 
for a particular type of behavior. Each item exemplifies a specific type 
of work-emotionality. For example, an item classified as 4F (work level A, 
and fight emotionality) reads: 

"I like to fight for many varied answers to a group's 
learning problems." 

There are 72 items. Since each item has two dimensions (work and 
emotionality) and there are four work levels and six types of emotionalities, 
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there are accordingly 24 specific categories. There are three items to 
each category thus making 72 items in all. 

This study is not concerned with the work aspect of statements, l/e 
would like to record the work aspects in future research which could be 
done with this particular question in mind. 

A seven point answer scale is used. The notation description of 
each point is shown below: 



Not At 


Very 


Some- 


More Like 


Pretty 


Huch 


Very 


All 


Little 


what 


Me Than 


Much 


Like 


Much 


Like He 


Like He 


Like He 


Not 


Like He 


He 


Like 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 



The subject is requested to mark one of the possible seven answers. 
Mechanical answer sheets are provided. The answer sheets are scored by an 
electric scorer which in turn punches computer cards. These cards can be 
directly fed into existing computer programs. 

The table which follows presents an illustrative set of data for a 
subject. 



TABLE 3-3 
RAW SCORES ON THE 

EXPRESSED RELATIONS QUESTIONNAIRE OF A SUBJECT 



WORK 

LEVELS 


. EMOTIONALITIES 

F(40) ' FL(80) P(60) CP(50) D (20) 


CO (30) 


Total 


1 


la 


17 


11 


14 


10 


17 


87 


2 


10 


19 


12 


14 


11 


6 


72 


3 


19 


13 


19 


18 


19 


13 


111 


k 


17 


15 


16 


9 


13 


10 


80 


Total 


64 


69 


58 


55 


53 


51 





The reliability of internal consistency for the ERQ has been 
determined by the Hoyt Reliability scale. There is a high 
correlation between items: r « +.95. 

^These numbers refer to the coding matrix. See section2.29. 



Interpersonal Relations Questionnaire (IRQ) 

The instrument is designed to gather data on a subject's perceptions 
of his preferences for types of behavior he would like to receive from 
another member in a group setting. The subject is not informed of the 
fact that the items are structured within the work-emotionality concept- 
ual framework. The subject is requested to indicate on a never-frequent 
scale his preference for a particular behavior to be received from another 
group member. Each item is an examplar of a particular type of work- 
emotionality. For example, an item classified as IP (work-level 1, and 
pairing emotionality) reads: 
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"I like a group member who reminds the group of the 
need for unity and warmth." 

Similar to the ERQ, there are 72 items. There are three replications 
for each of the 24 work-emotionality categories. 

A seven point answer scale is used. The notation description of each 
point is shown below: 



Stronly 


| Dislike | Moderately 


| Vacillate i Moderately 


{ Like j Strongly 


Dislike 


1 < Dislike 


1 1 Like U 


1 ! Like 



Similar to the other test instruments a mechanical answer sheet is 
employed. The answer sheets are scored by an electric scoring machine 
which produces punched computer cards. There is one or more cards 
(depending on the length of the test) for each subject. The ERQ and IRQ use 
only one card each. These cards can be directly fed into existing computer 
programs . 

The table which follows presents an illustrative set of data for a 
subject. 



TABLE B-4 
RAW SCORES Oil THE 

INTERPERSONAL RELATIONS QUESTIONNAIRE OF A SUBJECT 



i 

1 

1 

WORK 

LEVELS 


F(40) 1 


fl(8o) 


EMOTIONALITIES 
P(60) CP(50) D(20) 


CD (30) 


Total 


1 


15 


15 


14 


15 


15 


17 


91 


2 


15 


14 


14 


16 


12 


11 


82 


3 


15 


16 


18 


15 


13 


14 


91 


4 


17 


16 


15 


12 


13 


15 


88 


Total 


62 


61 


61 


58 


53 


57 





The reliability of internal consistency for the IRQ has been 
determined by the Hoyt Reliability scale. There is a high 
correlation between items: r = +.94. 

^These numbers refer to the coding matrix. See section 2.29. 

Se ^ntic Differential Test 

The general structure and design of the semantic differential is 
assumed to be sufficiently known to the reader that a general description 
of the instrument is not needed. 

The purpose of the SDT is to measure the differences between dyad 
members' perceptions of the type of person they would most like to work 
with in a group (pre-test) and perceptions of the person they worked with 
in the dyad (post-test). It is conjectured that the smallest differences 
will be found in dyads where members are congruent within their three 
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channels of communication (i.e. M a it, D s D, I s I). Differences will be 
greatest when dyad members are incongruent within their three channels of 
communication (h £ M,-D f* D, I ? I). Differences will become progressively 
greater according to the hierarchy of importance of the three channels of 
communication. 

There are two administrations of this instrument for the proposed 
study. The concept in the first administration is: 

The person I would most like to work with in a small 
work group. 

The concept in the second administration is: 

The name of the other member in the dyad. 

Both tests are identical except for the concept applied In the two 
separate administrations.. There are 32 items on the test. The test 
employs the conventional 7 point scale. 

Mechanical answer sheets are supplied to the subjects. After the 
answer sheets have been checked to see that every item has been marked, 
the answer sheets are fed into an electric scorer. The scoring machine 
punches computer cards which can be directly fed into existing computer 
programs. This procedure eliminates possible human errors In scoring and 
transposing scores. 

The table which follows presents an illustrative set of data for a 
subject on the pre- and post-administration of the Semantic Differential 
tests. 



TABLE B-5 

RAM SCORES ON THE PRE AMD POST SEMANTIC DIFFERENTIAL TESTS 
OF A SUBJECT AMD DIFFERENCES 



: 

Item 


r — RESULTS 

Pre Post 


oiff. ! 


| 1 tern 


RESULTS 
Pre Post 


r Diff. 


1 ' " 


7 


i 


4 | 


r *7 


5 


5 


1 


2 


4 


1 


3 


18 


2 


6 


4 


3 


1 


1 


0 


19 


4 


3 


1 


4 


3 


6 


3 


20 


6 


O 


0 


5 


7 


3 


4 


21 


2 


6 


4 


6 


1 


4 


3 


22 


2 


5 


3 


7 


6 


2 


4 


23 


6 


3 


3 


8 


2 


2 


0 


24 


7 


6 


1 


9 


1 


6 


5 


25 


4 


4 


0 


10 


4 


3 


1 


26 


6 


3 


3 


11 


7 


4 


3 


27 


2 


6 


4 


12 


2 


6 


4 


23 


6 


3 


3 


13 


6 


4 


2 


29 


3 


4 


1 


14 


4 


5 


1 


30 


6 


4 


2 


15 


1 


5 


4 


31 


6 


6 


0 


16 


7 


3 


4 * 


32 


5 


5 


0 
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Post Meeting Reaction Q Sort 



The purpose of this instrument is to ascertain which channel was given 
the greatest weight in the transactions of the dyads. It is expected that 
those dyads having compatibility among all three channels, M 5 H, D « D, 

1 5 I, will weight information statements high-positive, work-emotionality 
items high-positive, and ego-stage items high-positive in that order. It is 
also expected that there will be a progressive trend toward high-negative 
in the order of rating ego-stage, work-emotionality, and information items 
as incompatibility increases toward incompatibility among all three channels, 
M/M, 0 / 0, I / I. 

After the £ hour discussion period, the members of the dyads will be 
given a deck of Q. sort cards and written instructions. They will be asked 
to distribute the statements on the cards according to what they perceive 
best describes their dyad's activities. The statements as placed from right 
to left describe what the dyad was most like to what the dyad was least like. 
The exact number of statements per distribution pile appears on the instruc- 
tion sheet accompanying the Q sort deck. 

The instrument is composed of three sets of variables. These 
variables are as follows. 

(1) Ego-Stage Items (n « 32) 

There are 32 ego-stage items in order to include four 
examples for each of the eight ego-stages. There are two 
positive and two negative valence statements for each 
ego-stage. 

An example of this variable's measurement is: 

"There was no doubt as to what roles each 
member perceived himself in." 

(2) Work-Emotionality Items (n = 24) 

There are 24 work-emotional ity items in order to include 
each combination of work level with each type of emotion- 
ality. There are four levels of work and six types of 
emotional ities. 

An example of this variable's measurement is: 

"During the meeting very little unity and 
warmth was shown between members." 

(3) Information Exchange Items (n » .8) 

There are eight information exchange items in order to 
include two samples of each of the four encoding -decoding 
behav iVts . 



An example of this variable's measurement is: 

"It was evident that not everything that was 
being said was being heard." 
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It can be readily perceived that to accept the tabulated scores would 
give unproportional values to ego stage items os compared to the other two 
variables. Work-emotional ity would have a higher score than information 
exchange solely on the basis that there are 3 times as many items. To 
correct this condition and thus attempt to equalize the weighting, the 
investigator developed the following procedures. 

First to establish new weights for each variable, the number of items 
for each variable is divided into the total number of items. Thus: 

Ego Stage 64 - 32 * 2.00 

Work-emotionality 64 - 24 = 2.67 

Information exchange 64 - 8 = 0.00 

The distribution and valence system for the Q sort is given below. 

TABLE B-6 



Value 6 j 2 3 4 5 6 T ~ 3 

Frequency 2 4 7 12 14 12 7 4 2 (H = 64) 



The following example of an individual's score is presented to 
illustrate the function of the weightings for each of the three variables. 



TABLE B-7 

RAW AND WEIGHTED SCORES ON THE PMRd SORT 
OF A SUB JECT __ 

VARIABLES RAW SC ORES WEI GHTI NG S WEIGHT ED SCORES 

Ego Stage 115 2.00 230 

Wbrk-emotional i ty 103 2.67 275 

Information Exchanges 38 8*00 304 



Information Test (Post Meeting) 

It is hypothesized that there is a continuum of_an open to_a fairly 
closed communication system, that being from H * H, D * D, and I ** I * to 
M f M, D # D, and I ? I. It is predicted that more errors of perceiving 
origination of information source will be made as the continuum progresses 
to low congruency among all three channels. To gather data on this infor- 
mation the following means are employed. 

The subjects are requested to write a brief but fairly comprehen- 
sive report on how his dyad perceived the problem and the solution or 
solutions that this dyad developed during their discussion. The subjects 
are given the following written instructions. 
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"Please take the next 15 minutes to write a brief but 
comprehensive report on how your group developed in- 
sights into the nature of the problem and what could 
be done to resolve the problem." 

The statements in the essay will be analyzed and scored for each 
member using the matrix form shown below. The horizontal categories 
refer to the perceptions taken from the Information Test. The vertical 
categories refer to the data which are taken from the video tape records. 
The cells are numbered and circled for reference purposes in the top right 
corner. 



TABLE B-8 



Video Tape 
Data 


• Information Test Data 


Subject Per- 
ceived as 
Originator 


A1 ter Per- 
ceived as 
Originator 


Perceived 

Joint 

Authorship 


NO 

Originator 

Indicated 


Statement made 
by subject 


- © 


© 

r*> 

l 


CD 




Statement made 
by alter 




9 

CM 


•JO, 


— 55 


Statement Jointly 
developed during 
discussion 


D 

l 


- ® 


— w 
2 




Statement not 
made 




Qfr 

i 


“ cor 


♦ . 

» ■ 

i 



Each time a subject identifies a point of information in his essay, 
a coder will classify it using the 4 information categories. The entire 
essay will be broken down into these 4 categories. Then each statement will 
be screened against the video tape recording. The statement will then be 
reclassified employing the 4 video tape categories. 

For example, in a subject's essay he may identify himself as the 
originator of the information exchange. In subsequent screening using the 
video tape the statement was seen to have been originated by the alter. 

The coder will then tabulate one score in the cell number (& In this like 
manner each statement made by the subjects will be compared and coded. 

An illustrative set of scores are inserted in the table. It is to 
be noted that the cells marked by a plus sign (+) are those in which sub- 
ject and coder are in agreement. 

Observations of Ego-Stage Concerns 

This instrument is to be used by three judges, ft is designed to 
measure the valence and degree of ego-stage concern relationships between 
the members of each dyad. It is conjectured that there will be a positive 
correlation between compatibility on the M channels in the dyads and the 
degree to which there is a positive expression of ego-stage concerns 
between the two members. 
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For example, where trust-mistrust is expressed, the members having 
compatibility on the M channel would indicate a moderate to high degree 
of positive trust. Similarly with the other ego-stage concerns. Low 
compatibi ’ i ty on fi. channels would result in a negative valence. That is, 
in relation to trust-mistrust we would expect a progressively high- 
negative valence toward mistrust. 

The three judges will be asked to code the ego-stage concerns being 
expressed within each of the dyads. This will be done by viewing the video 
tape recordings made during each dyad's discussion. The coding is register- 
ed on a form identical to that shown in Table 11. 

TABLE B-9 

CODING FORM FOR EGO-STAGE CONCERNS 



TRUST 

(high) 



INDUSTRY 



(low) 



7 6 5 6 3 2 

AUTONOMY 



INTIMACY 

7 6 5 6 3 2 

GErlERATlVITY 

7 6 5 



7 6 5 6 3 2 1 

INITIATIVE 

7 6 5 6 3 2 ] 



7 6 5 6 3 2 1 

IDENTITY 

7 6 5 6 3 2 i 



6 3 2 1 

INTEGRITY 

7 6 5 6 3 2 1 



No Evidence 
0 
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(low) 



MISTRUST 

(high) 



2 3 6 5 6 7 
SHAME, DOUBT 



GUILT 

1 2 3 6 5 6 7 

INFERIORITY 
1 2 3 6 5 6 7 

ROLE DIFFUSION 
1 2 3 6 5 6 7 

ISOLATION 
1 2 3 6 5 6 7 

STAGNATION 
1 2 3 6 5 6 7 

DESPAIR 
1 2 3 6 5 6 7 
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An example of coding procedures is as follows. Each judge views the 
video tape and finds perhaps no evidence of concern expressed concerning 
Generativity. Therefore, no evidence is recorded, dut, much concern is 
being expressed regarding Autonomy. It might be expressed by each member 
in the dyad supporting the other member's right to act autonomously. This 
would be coded as positive Autonomy. If it appears to be highly supportive 
in practicing Autonomy, it might be coded Autonomy, 7 ” positive. 

In the event that the judges are in disagreement in their codings 
related to the degree of an ego-stage concern but still in agreement on 
the valence (positive, negative), a simple correlation could be designed 
to determine their variance. This would be done by weighting the existing 
scale on a fifteen point basis. The fifteen point basis is derived from 
adding the 7 point positive scale, 1 no evidence, and the 7 point negative 
scale. The weight 15 would be given h igh-pos i tive, 7» and the weight 1 
would be given high-negative, 7. 

For example, if judge A coded an ego-stage concern 5 positive, judge 
B coded the same dyad's ego-stage concern 3 positive, and judge C coded the 
same example 2 positive, their transposed coding would be weighted scores 
13,11, and 10. Tests of correlation would be applied to these weighted 
scores . 

Observations of Emotionality 

The video tape recordings are again employed by the set of three 
judges to code the behaviors of dyad members within the emotionality 
categories (emotional modalities). 

The emotional modalities are explained in the Theoretical Frame- 
works section 1.22 under the Delivery Channel. Therein it was determined 
there are six emotional modalities and four levels of work. Figure 5 
indicates more than six modal ities. This conceptual diagram delineates 
more mixtures of the four basic categories Fight, Flight, Pairing, and 
Dependency. 

This 'wheel' (Figure 5) might best be interpreted as follows: 

All the 1 ' s and 2's, that Is 21, 52, etc. are supportive type statements. 
The 3's and A's that is 63, 3A, etc. are non -supportive types of statements 
All the different ten digits indicate different emotional modalities. 

These are indicated as Dependency, Fight, Flight, Pairing, and their 
mixtures. Therefore, if a statement (sentence) is perceived to be a 
Fight statement, nen-supportive it would be coded A3, or AA. For example, 
"That was a stupid statement." This would be coded A3, non-support i ve. 

It is not necessary to examine the work aspect within this channel 
for this study. It may be useful at some time to hypothesize that the 
various dyads will have different work levels. This could be a very signif 
cant finding which could be pulled from the data at anytime. We might 
even be able to say that certain dyads will work better than other dyads 
due to their makeup of the three channels of communication. If resources 
within this study permit, this analysis will be done. 
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Counter-Pa i ring 




Dependency 



Figure 3-13 
Emotional l^oHalities 
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The question before us at this time is: Are these people being 
supportive of each other or not supportive in their emotionality aspect 
of the work they happen to be doing at this time? 

The mechanics of handling this coding is shown in the grids below. 
An illustrative set of hypothetical data is also supplied therein. 
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Judge #3 
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Figure 0-11 

Charts for Coding Emotional Modalities 



The purpose for doing this analysis is to say that those dyads which 
have delivery channels which are compatible will be more supportive in their 
actual transactions. That is, there will be in evidence more 1 ' s and 2's 
than there will be of 3' s and Vs. One's and 2's statements are supportive 
and 3's and Vs are non-support ive statements. 

The above grids indicate that there is not complete agreement among 
judges as to the specific 'number' coded. A probability study could be 
readily made among the 3 judges to determine the degree of error. Remember- 
ing that l's and 2's are both supportive, and 3's and Vs are non-suppor- 
tive, we could say that judges are in agreement if they all indicate either 
supportive or non-support ive each. If however, one judge indicates non- 
supportive (3 or 4) and the others indicated supportive (1 or 2), they would 
all be requested to recode that section. This recoding would then be tested 
for agreement and in the event they were still not in agreement, the 
probability study would indicate an error. 
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COMPATIBILITY MEASURES FORMULAE 
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The Measure of Compatibility 



Compatibility is defined as a property of a relation between two or 
more persons that leads to mutual satisfaction of interpersonal needs. 
There are three sub-measures which compose the measure of compatibility, 
namely the reciprocal measure, the conflictual measure, and the similarity 
measure. 

The measure of compatibility is employed to establish the composition 
of the dyads. Compatibility scores are obtained for both the motivation 
dimension and the delivery dimension. The three sub-measures are ex- 
plained and illustrated through a set of dummy data on the motivation 
profiles of two subjects. The compatibility formulae are then applied to 
a set of dummy data on the delivery profiles of two subjects. This 
material is 1 1 lustrious only. 

1. The Reciprocal Measure (rK) Is written in quantitative form in 
the following manner. Let e represent the LIKE-UNLIKE test. 

That Is the instrument which describes what the subject perceives 
himself to be like. Let w represent the ALTER test. That is the 
instrument which describes who the subject would like to work 
with. The formula would be written: 

rK.j = (W| - ej) + (wj - ej) 

The rationale for the formula rests on the relationship between 
whom one subject would like to work with (wj) and the type of 
person with whom he is put to work (e: ) . The less the difference 
the greater the reciprocal measure. The signs within the 
brackets are ignored when the product of the two parts are added. 

2. The Conflictual Measure is written quantitatively as follows: 

fK,j = (e { - wj) + ( ej - wj) 

The signs within the brackets are ignored when the product of 
the two parts are added. 

3. The Similarity Measure is written quantitatively as follows: 

sKjj = (ej - ej) + (wj - Wj) 

The signs within the brackets are ignored when the product of the 
two parts are added. 



•The author is very much in debt to the work cf Schutz (i960) in 
the development of compatibi 1 ity measures. 
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Figure 8 illustrates the means by which a compatibility measure is 
procured for two subjects. An identical procedure is carried out for each 
combination of pairs of subjects. A computer is devised to handle the 
data and yield compatibility measures for ail possible dyads. 

The formulae for the compatibility measures on the delivery dimension 
are identical to those described above. Figure 3 illustrates the means 
by which a compatibility measure is procured for two subjects. 

In all cases of establishing compatibility the smaller the CK (total 
compatibility measure) the greater the degree of compatibility. 
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FIGURE ^ 1 

CALCULATION OF COMPATIBILITY OF TWO SUBJECTS ON 
M DIMENSION 



APPENDIX D 



PHYSICAL DESIGN OF LABORATORY 
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FIGURE D-l 

EXPERIMENTAL LAOGRATORY/D I SCUSS I ON ROOM LAYOUT 
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RAW DATA REFERRED TO IN THE TEXT 
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TABLE E-l 

PEARSON PRODUCT MOMENT r ON TEST OF REMEMBERING 
SCORES ON A PRE AND POST SEMANTIC DIFFERENTIAL* 



SUBJECT 

NUMBER 


CORRELATION 

(r) 


109 


* 

.86 


111 


.92 


104 


.91 


115 


.89 


105 


1.00 


114 


.90 



*There were 16 participants. A random sample 
of 6 results was selected as representative of 
the sample 



TABLE E-2 

RANK ORDER OF THE MEAN CORRELATIONS BY 
DYAD TYPE OF EXPECTED AND OBSERVED 
FROM THE SEMANTIC DIFFERENTIAL RESULTS 



DYAD 


MEAN 


RANKING 


TYPE 


CORRELATIONS 


EXPECTED 


OBSERVED 


1 


.803 


1 


2 


2 


.806 


2 


1 


3 


.676 


3 


7.5 


4 


.756 


4 


4 


5 


.689 


5 


6 


6 


.676 


6 


7.5 


7 


.799 


7 


3 


8 


.731 


8 


5 



Kendall's Tau (t) = .25 

Significance level .05, with N = 8 is .19. 
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TABLE E-3 

SUMMARY OF RANK ORDERING THE 3 CHANNELS 
FROM THE PMRQ SORT RAW DATA* 



DYAD 

TYPE 


CULTURES 


TOTALS OF RANKINGS 
EMOTIONALITY 


INFORMATION 


1 


24 


24 


12 


2 


22 


28 


10 


3 


24 


20 


16 


4 


26 


24 


10 


5 


24 


26 


10 


6 


20 


28 


12 


7 


26 


24 


10 


8 


27 


23 


10 



* The actual raw data is available from the Adult Instructional 
Laboratory, the University of Wisconsin, Madison. 

** It should be kept in mind that these scores are totals of 
rankings 1, 2 or 3 by the 10 individuals in the <fyad type. 
Therefore, if everyone (all 10) had ranked one channel first 
the cumulative total would be 10. If all had ranked another 
channel second, the total would be 20. Finally were they all 
to rank one channel third the total would be 30. 
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In reading, the primary criterion was the difference between initial and 
current independent reading levels as ascertained from the difficulty of 
the material being read. 

STABLE teachers record the objectives that their participants are 
trying to attain and their achievements. Using these records, ar accempt 
was made to determine the amount of progress in terms of grade equivalence 
differentials. 

During the summer, an attempt was made to classify progress of less 
than a year as greater or less than six months. Also reading progress 
was classified by level since different skills are emphasized at each 
level . 

It should be noted that, while the spring progress report covers 
participants progress since entry in the program ( in some cases over 
a year before), the summer report covers only the three. 

Mathematics, reading and grammar were the subjects most often 
studied by STABLE participants. Table 22. indicates that the more a 
subject was taught, the larger the percentage was of participants making 
a year's progress or more. For example, 75% of all STABLE participants 
studied math during the spring. Of these, 60% made a year or more of 
progress. During the same term, 52% studied reading and 52% of these 
made more than a year's progress; 40% studied grammar, 48% of these 
made more than a year's progress; 36% studied spelling and 46% of these 
made more than one year's progress; 35% studied social studies and 27% 
made over a year's progress. 

The same correlation holds true for the summer term with regard 
to those subjects most often studied. (Table 23) As would be expected, 
it appears that STABLE teachers teach best those subjects that they 



teach most often. However, during the summer, of the few who studied 
literature, spelling, social studies and science, most progressed very 
well. Most of those studying in these areas were GED candidates. The 
difference between pre and post test scores for these may have been 
influenced by initial unfamiliarity with test taking as much as by 
lack of skills in these subjects. 

During the summer, participants concentrated their studies in fewer 
areas. In spring, participants studied an average, of nearly four subjects. 
Summer participants studied an average of less than two subjects per 
person. 



Table 22 

Progress - Spring Term 
Total Four-County Area 



0-1 Yr. l-2»yrs. 2-3 -, yrs. 3 yrs. and up Total % of 

j'j’Niying total 
subject part. 



Reading 


39 


25 


13 


4 


81 


52 


Handwriting 


29 


10 


13 


3 


55 


35 


Spe 11 i ng 


30 


12 


10 


4 


56 


36 


Grammar 


32 


14 


10 


• 6 


62 


40 


Literature 


30 


14 


" 2 


0 


46 


30 


Composition 


18 


7 


3 


1 


29 


19 


Math 


47 


45 


18 


7 


117 


75 


Science 


22 


13 


3 


1 


39 


25 


Social Studies 


39 


8 


2 


5 


54 


35 


Consumer 


20 


? 


0 


0 


22 


14 


Health 


9 


2 


0 


0 


11 


7 


Vocational 


10 


3 


0 


0 


13 


8 


Typing 


3 


0 


0 


1 


4 


3 


Sewing 


3 


2 


0 


0 


5 


3 



Table 23 
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Progress - Summer Term 



Total Four-County Area 



0-6 6-12 1-2 2-3 3 yrs. 

mo. mo. yrs. yrs. and up 



Total % of total 
studying participants 
subject 



Reading I 


10 


3 


2 


1 


16 


13 


Reading II 


11 


10 






21 


17 


Reading III 


8 


8 


5 




21 


17 


Handwriti ng 


1 








1 


1 


Grammar 


18 


10 


9 


1 


38 


30 


Spelling 


6 


4 


1 


1 


12 


10 


Literature 


1 


1 


5 




7 


6 


Composition 


2 


1 


1 




4 


3 


Speech 


3 


2 






5 


4 


Math 


30 


14 


16 


8 1 


69 


55 


Science 


2 


2 


4 


1 


9 


7 


Social Studies 


1 


2 


4 


1 


8 


6 



Teacher Utilization Time 

Inspection of Tables 24 and 25 indicates that much of the 
STABLE teachers' time was spent in activities other than teaching. 
Travel took between one-fifth and one-fourth of all the time 
devoted to the project. The percentage of time spent in travel 
increased during the summer, even though six teachers were living 
in the counties in which they worked. This was due primarily to 
the necessity to take 6ED candidates to the testing center in 
Richmond and other participants to Richmond and Lexington for 
medical services. Also, a number of teachers took their partici- 
pants on field trips to libraries and museums. Lesson preparation 
time increased in relation to time spent teaching during the 
summer . 
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Table 24 



STABLE Teachers' Utilization of Time — Spring Term 



Total hours Hours per teacher % of total time 



Teaching 


2102 


75 


53 


Travel 


875 


31 


22 


Nonins true tional 
services (includes 
recruitment) 


464 


16 


12 


Lesson 

preparation 


462 


16 


12 


Other 


59 


2 


1 


Total hours 
devoted to STABLE 


3962 


141 








Table 25 




STABLE Teachers' Utilization 


of Time — Summer Term 




Total 


hours 


% of total time 




Teaching 


1244 


40.8 




Travel 


748 


24.4 




Lesson Preparation 
Time 


337 


10.9 




Recruitment Time 


163 


5.3 




Other 


573 


18.6 





39 



Total 



3065 



100 . 0 % 



CONTENTS: STABLE MATERIALS CATALOGUE, APPENDIX A-R 



000061 

000066 

000067 

000068 

000069 

000196 

000197 

000245 

000246 

000247 

000248 

000260 

000261 

000262 

000263 

000264 

000265 

000266 

000267 

000268 

000269 

000270 

000271 

000344 

000353 

000354 

000355 

000356 

000357 

000358 

000359 

000360 

000361 

000362 

000363 

000364 

000365 

000366 

000367 

000391 

000392 

000393 

000394 

000449 

000450 

000451 

000452 

000453 

000454 

000461 

000519 

000575 



Individual Reading Placement Inventory 



I , revi sed) 

I, revised) Instructor's 



Instructor's Book 



1 1 



System for Success (Book 
System for Success (Book 
System for Success (Book II 
System for Success (Book II 
Where Does the Money Go 
How to Get a Job and Keep It 
Language Arts Program, Reading I 
Language Arts Program, Reading 
Language Arts Program, Reading III 
Language Arts Program, Reading IV 
Workers in the Sky 
Send for Red 

Mystery of the Mountains 

Second Chance 

A Race to Remember 

Valley of 10,000 Smokes 

Santa Fe Traders 

Men Who Dare the Sea 

Guides to High Adventure 

First at the Finish 

I Fel 1 18,000 Feet 

What's On the Moon 

Reader's Digest Readings; Book 3 

Falcon Books (series) 

A Tree Grows in Brooklyn 

Karen 

Fai 1 - Safe 

West Side Story 

Go Up for Glory 

Dracul a 

April Morning 

I Always Wanted to Be Somebody 
Go Tell It on the Mountain 
Times 4: Four Science Fiction Tales 
The Call of the Wild 
A Choice of Weapons 
The Listening Walls 

Anne Frank: the Diary of a Young Girl 

Know Your Legal Rights 

Social Security and You 

How To Save Money 

More for Your Money 

Sound Spelling: Book I 

Sound Spelling: Book II 

Sound Spelling: Book III 

Sound Spelling: Book IV 

Sound Spel ling: Book V 

Sound Spelling: Book VI 

Be Informed Series 

Money Management Series 

Course Content Outline Adult Basic Education 
Language Arts 



Book 
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000576 
000577 
000578 
000579 
000595 
000624 
000625 
000626 
000627 
000628 
000629 
000651 
000656 
000657 
000658 
000659 
000675 
000676 
000678 
000679 
000888 
000969 
001062 
001063 
001064 
001069 
001070 
001071 
001072 
001073 
001078 
001138 
001140 
001249 
001250 
001 341 
001342 
OOOOOA 
OOOOOB 
OOOOOC 

OOOOOD 

OOOOOE 

0000 OF 

000006 

OOOOOH 

000001 

OOOOOJ 

OOOOOK 

OOOOON 

OOOOOP 

OOOOOQ 

OOOOOR 

000OOS 



Teaching Materials for Beginning Readers 

Word Recognition and Analysis: and Reading Paragraphs 

Word Lists for Dictionary Usage and Spelling Exercises 

An Overview of Teaching Reading in ABE Classes 

The Wise Utilization of Income 

Steps to Mathematics 

Steps to Mathematics, Book I 

Steps to Mathematics, Book II 

Basic Essentials of Mathematics 

Basic Essentials of Mathematics, Book I 

Basic Essentials of Mathematics, Book II 

A Job for You 

We Are What We Eat 

Basic Science for Living 

Basic Science for Living, Book I 

Basic Science for Living, Book II 

You and Your Money 

Using Dollars and Sense 

The Care We Give Our Clothes 

New Fabrics, New Clothes, and You 

Helping Your Children 

Building Word Power 

I Want to Read and Write 

I Want to Learn English 

Learning and Writing English 

From A to Z 

Adult Reader 

Working With Words 

Working With Words 

Working With Word Patterns 

Read to Learn 

Stories of 23 Famous Negro Americans 

Holidays and History 

Is That a Fact 

A Horse ' s Head 

How to Read Better, Book I 

How to Read Better, Book II 

Reading Development, Kit A 

Reading Development, Kit B 

Programmed Reading for Adults, Book 2, 

The Sounds of the Letters 

Programmed Reading for Adults, Book 2, 

From Words to Sentences 

Programmed Reading for Adults, Book 4, 

Sentence Reading 

Programmed Reading for Adults, Book 5, 

Paragraph Reading 

Programmed Reading for Adults, Book 6, 

Consecutive Paragraphs 

Steps to Learning, Book I 

Steps to Learning, Book II 

Imaginary Line Handwriting, Book 2 

Ima>f .ary Line Handwriting, Advanced Cursive 

New Avenues in Reading 

Language Exercises, Red Book 

Language Exercises, Blue Book 

Language Exercises, Gold Book 

Language Exercises, Green Book 
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0000 AB 

0000 AC 
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Activities for Reading Improvement, Book 3 
Skill Book I: Sounds and Names of Letters 
Skill Book II: Short Vowel Sounds 
Skill Book III: Long Vowel Sounds 
Preparation for the High School Equivalency 
Examination ( Cowl es-Regnery GED Program) 
Programmed Reading for Adults, Book 7 
Content Analysis 

Programmed Reading for Adults, Book 8 
Functional Reading 

English 2200: A Programmed Course in Grammar 

and Usage 

English 2600: A Programmed Course in Grammar 

and Usage 

English 3200: A Programmed Course in Grammar 

and Usage 

Refresher Course: Working With Numbers 

Algebra, Book I 



APPENDIX B-R 



STABLE TEACHING MATERIALS 
CONTENTS 


Title 


Grade Le 


Around the Barrel 


2nd 


Food 


1st 


Essential Word List 


3rd 


Home 


Talkin' 


2nd 


Coal Mining 


3rd 


Building Houses 


3rd 


Home 


3rd 


How Richmond Became the County Seat 


4th 


Humor in Mountain Living 


4th 


Moonshine 


5th 


Road Bui 1 ding 


5th 


Silver Mine 


6th 


How Much? 


2nd to 8th 



STABLE Interest Survey 



PARTICIPANT PROGRESS REPORT 



Reporting Period 

1 . Name of Parti c i pant 
Address 



to 



9. 



11 



2. 


Aqe: 0-12 

13-17 


3. 


School grade 
comp 1 e ted 


5. 


Date of 
contact 


first 




18-30 

30-60 

60- 


4. 


Entry level 
in STABLE 


6. 


Date instruction 
began 


7. 


Marital Status : 
married 


8. 


Employment status: 
full time 


initial 


Final 




single 




part time 










d i vor ced 




unemp 1 oyed 










widowed 




not in labor force 









Employment assisted 
by STABLE 

Referred to ABE class 
referred 
enrolled 
follow up 



10 



Driver's license obtained 
with STABLE assistance 



Date 



School 



12. Special services provided 



13. Number of contacts _ 

14. Hours of contact 

15. Hours of instruction 

16. Areas of instruction 

17. Additional comments: 






STABLE teacher making this report 



Date 

44 
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Date Objective Materials Achieved Hours 



» 





Dave 



Communities visited 

Lesson preparation time Travel time 

Recruitment time Instruction time 

Other time spent in community: Specify activity end time 

Total hours 

New contacts: Names 



Oa te 



Communities visited 

Lesson preparation time Travel time 

Recruitment time Instruction time 

Other time spent in community: Specify activity and time 

Total hours 

New contacts: Names 



Date 



Communities visited 

Lesson preparation time Travel time 

Recruitment time Instruction time 

Other time spent in community: Specify activity and time 
Total hours 



New contacts: Names 



Date 



Communities visited 

Lesson preparation time ' Travel time 

Recruitment time _____ Instruction time 

Other time spent in community: Specify activity and time 
Total hours 



New contacts: names 




Date 



Communities visited 

Lesson preparation time Travel time 

Recruitment time , Instruction time 

Other time spent in community: Specify activity and time 
Total hours 



New contacts: Names 



) 



Date 

Communities visited 

Lesson preparation time Travel time 

Recruitment time Instruction time 

Other time spent in community: Specify activity and time 
Total hours 



New contacts: Names 



Date 



Communities visited 

Lesson preparation time Travel time 

Recruitment time Instruction time 

Other time spent in community: Specify activity and time 
Total hours 



New contacts: Names 



O 
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Date 

Communities visited 

Lesson preparation time Travel time 

Recruitment time Instruction tune 

Other time spent in cc immunity: Specify activity and time 
Total hours 



New contacts: names 



:> 
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APPENDIX E-R 



Excerpt from news release from Berea College News Bureau, 
September 19, 1972 



"They make you believe in yourself." 

"I failed the eighth grade 17 years ago, and hadn't been 
back to school since," said Mrs. Gladys Thomas of Richmond. 

"I just didn't think I could do it. Then I heard about Berea 
College's STABLE program (Student Taught Adult Basic Literacy 
Efforts). They helped me get my high school diploma and now 
I'm going to col 1 ege . 

"I'm amazed mysel f--mostly floored. All I had ever done 
was work as a waitress or in a factory, and I despised both. 

I wanted to get a better job--I even took an aptitude test 
once, but they said all I could do was the same kind of work 
I had been doing. I believed them. I thought I couldn't do 
anything else." 

Mrs. Thomas started working with Kenneth Shuler, a senior 
from Wy thevi lie, Va., in February and she passed her GED test, 
often called the high school equivalency test, about five 
months later, in June. 

"Then after I had the GED," Mrs. Thomas said, "I asked 
myself what are you going to do with it? I thought I'd like 
to go into Eastern's two-year nursing program as a full-time 
student. I have been practically nursing my in-laws and 
family for six years--thought maybe now I'd get paid for it. 
Some of my friends said I could become a nurses' aide right 
away, but I said why do that when I can go on to college and 
be an RN? 

"I think STABLE is great, and I wish more people like me 
could know about it. You would have a lot more nurses and 
doctors. It sure is beautiful to get pulled up like this." 
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Weatherford-llammoncl 
Mountain Collection 



In 1970, in recognition of the efforts of many 
persons at Berea to make even stronger the Col- 
lege’s traditional ties with the people and the 
culture of the mountains, the faculty and trustees 
voted to establish the Appalachian Center. As 
the leader and coordinator of Berea’s Appala- 
chian programs and activities, the Center has a 
number of specific functions. It encourages the 
development of departmental courses relating to 
Appalachia and it furthers research and student 
independent study on Appalachian subjects. It 




acts as the adviser to students majoring in Appa- 
lachian Studies. It develops and directs outreach 
projects, in which students go into Appalachian 
communities to give service to the people and at 
the .same time to enhance their own learning 
through this kind of service. Students for Appa- 
lachia and Student-Taught Adult Basic Literacy 
Efforts are two of the programs currently admin- 
istered by the Appalachian Center. 

The Center also works to develop ties between 1 
Berea and other institutions in the Appalachian 
region, and it is increasingly recognized across 
the nation as a source of information about Appa- 
lachian culture, values, problems and programs. 
It administers the Speaker and Resource Bureau, 
which gets Berea staff members together with 
local community groups. The Center and the 
Hutchins Library also award an annual prize — 
the W. D. Weatherford Award — for the best 
published writing about Appalachia. Berea has 
traditionally been known as the Appalachian col- 
lege, and the Appalachian Center now serves as 
the focus of its Appalachian commitment. 



Fifty years ago, all of the worthwhile books on 
Appalachia could have been gathered between 
the bookends on a librarian's desk — and were — 
in Berea. One southern bookman of that time 
wryly observed that you could find more books 
on Tibet than on America’s own Appalachian 
region. That man was Dr. W. D. Weatherford. 
Sr., who saw that Berea would be the ideal center 
for a definitive library collection on Appalachia 
and inspired the library staff to aim at building 
it. A remarkable man, Dr. Weatherford was a 
pioneer in race relations, a benefactor and trus- 
tee of Berea College for fifty years and the author 
of some fifteen books. His friend William A. 
Hammond doubled the book-buying endowment, 
and the collection was named for the two men. 

Today the Weatherford-Hammond Collection 
at Berea totals well over 6,000 items. Students, 
faculty and visiting scholars use its rich re- 
sources in Appalachian history, geography, eco- 
nomics, music and regional culture. For example, 
the collection includes 924 books of fiction either 
written by mountain authors or having scenes 
laid in the mountains. There are 120 mountain 
county histories, a rich store, and some 250 books 
on ballads and folk songs tracing origins of Appa- 
lachian traditional music. Every year the collec- 
tion grows as current books, out-of-print books 
and rarities are added. 




Berea’s continued emphasis on its Appalachian 
commitment makes the Hutchins Library the 
appropriate place for such a collection — a collec- 
tion whose importance will increase through the 
years. 





Berea’s Summer Puppetry Caravan tours the 
towns and valleys of Appalachia, bringing 
traditional tales to delighted audiences of 
youngsters— and oldsters, too. 
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Weatherford-Harnmond 
Mountain Collection 



APPALACHIAN 

MUSEUM 




Fifty years ago, all of the worthwhile books on 
Appalachia could have been gathered between 
the bookends on a librarian’s desk — and were — 
in Berea. One southern bookman of that time 
wryly observed that you could find more books 
on Tibet than on America’s own Appalachian 
region. That man was Dr. W. D. Weatherford, 
Sr., who saw that Berea would be the ideal center 
for a definitive library collection on Appalachia 
and inspired the library staff to aim at building 
it. A remarkable man, Dr. Weatherford was a 
pioneer in race relations, a benefactor and trus- 
tee of Berea College for fifty years and the author 
of some fifteen books. His friend William A. 
Hammond doubled the book-buying endowment, 
and the collection was named for the two men. 

Today the Weatherford-Harnmond Collection 
at Berea totals well over 6,000 items. Students, 
faculty and visiting scholars use its rich re- 
sources in Appalachian history, geography, eco- 
nomics, music and regional culture. For example, 
the collection includes 924 books of fiction either 
written by mountain authors or having scenes 
laid in the mountains. There are 120 mountain 
county histories, a rich store, and some 250 books 
on ballads and folk songs tracing origins of Appa- 
lachian traditional music. Every year the collec- 
tion grows as current books, out-of-print books 
and rarities are added. 




Berea’s continued emphasis on its Appalachian 
commitment makes the Hutchins Library the 
appropriate place for such a collection — a collec- 
tion whose importance will increase through the 
years. 



Further visual evidence of Berea College’s 
commitment to Appalachia and its history is 
provided by the Appa>.chian Museum. It has 
been designed to preserve and display in inter- 
pretive fashion the fast-disappearing tools and 

artifacts and even the liv- 
ing conditions of the re- 
gion’s early days. 

Museum exhibits in- 
clude a small log black- 
smith shop, a working 
handmade loom, and 
authentic tools used in 
the self-sufficient family 
life of the past for such 
tasks as furniture-mak- 
ing, candle-making, and 
vegetable dyeing of tex- 
tiles. There is even a rep- 
lica of a mountain cabin 
interior with its hand- 
made furniture in place. 
These are things that normally can be seen today 
only in small illustrations in printed histories or 
craft books. Here they come alive for museum 
visitors. 

Many of the items on display came from the 
Edna Lynn Simms Collection of Gatlinburg, Ten- 
nessee, which was given to Berea College. 
Others came from the 
Mason, Curry, Daugh- 
erty, Lambert and Kahn 
collections. 

Photographs by the 
celebrated photographer 
Doris Ulmann showing 
mountain people and 
their homes of forty years 
ago help make complete 
the story of these hand- 
forged tools and other 
authentic utensils. The 
pictures are on loan from 
the Doris Ulmann Foun- 
dation Collection in the 





Berea College Art De- a Oori, uk*. ph.to,r. P h 
partment. 

As hundreds of visitors can testify, the 
Museum is a place to see and study the past and 
the customs that now have almost disappeared 



from the mountains. 




Berea’s Summer Puppetry Caravan tours the 
towns and valleys of Appalachia, bringing 
traditional tales to delighted audiences of 
youngsters — and oldsters, too. 
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BEREA 

Serves Appalachia 

Berea’s commitment to the people of Appalachia 
has been fundamental through the century of the 
College’s existence. It has helped make Berea 
College known throughout the world. 

We have traditionally sought out students 
from the Appalachian South. Teachers and 
scholars with Appalachian interests have been 
drawn to our faculty or have appeared as lec- 
turers or visiting professors. The College has 
also worked outside the classroom; through 
special programs we have sought to promote the 
social and economic development of the area we 
serve. The Country Dancers, a student club, the 
Summer Puppetry Caravan and the Chapel Choir 
travel extensively, giving performances of tradi- 
tional material that tells a regional story to audi- 
ences of thousands. Today’s curriculum includes 
courses in Appalachian culture, history, music 
and literature and others on Appalachian migra- 
tion problems, community development, housing 
and health care. 

Berea also has programs for students from 
Appalachia who have special needs. An Upward 
Bound program challenges young people who 
would not ordinarily go to college; a summer 
course is operated for gifted students, and a 
special services program recruits and assists 
students whose test scores and high school per- 
formance may be low but whose motivation and 
determination are high. 

The programs and activities described in this 
folder are visible, present-day examples of the 
way Berea puts into practice our concern and 
commitment to the people and the land of 
Appalachia. The stirring origins of this commit- 
ment are demonstrated in the College-sponsored 
play Wilderness Road, which is given at Berea’s 
Indian Fort Theater. The commitment is the real, 
long-time essence of the College and of the edu- 
cation it has offered and is offering to generations 
of mountain families. 



Two of Berea’ s 
Great Commitments 

• To provide an educational opportunity for stu- 
dents from Appalachia who have high ability and 
limited economic resources. 

• To serve the Southern Appalachian region pri- 
marily through education, but also by other 
appropriate services. 




Because it is Appalachia’s pioneer institution 
of higher education, Berea College has always 
had a close and special relationship to the region. 
But its commitment to Appalachian studies and 
research is never kept at the expense of a fine 
liberal education. Instead, it is viewed as a sig- 
nificant ingredient of such an education. 




Willis D. Weatherford, President 
BEREA COLLEGE, BEREA, KY. 10103 
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For thirty-three years, the Berea College Country 
Dancers — a group made up of students — have per- 
formed mountain and other folk dances through- 
out the nation and in other countries as well. 
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CHAPTER I 



An Introduction to STABLE 

Student Taught Adult Basic Literacy Effort (STABLE) is a program 
designed to develop effective methods of meeting the acute need for 
education among adults in the rural Appalachian area. The basic hypothesis 
is that college students from low-income rural homes can form an effective 
teaching relationship with adults from similar situations. 

The project is designed to go out to the people with concerned, 
mature college students to work with people to develop a kind of self-help 
education. Small classes were to be developed with the participation of 
the people themsel ves--in reading, math, and practical information of help 
to them, ouch as the food stamp program, job applications, health resources, 
and family budgets. 

This program was designed to supplement the regular ABE program and 
teachers in meeting the needs of the functionally illiterate. ABE programs 
have usually been set up rather formally in traditional institutional 
facilities, and when the programs were ready, public announcements were 
made via newspaper and radio inviting those who need ABE to participate. 
Teachers have generally been those with traditional academic credentials, 
haveing previous experience in classroom teaching. Typically they have 
reached only a highly selected few; e.g. (1) those in captive programs such 
as WIN and (2) those volunteers who have sufficient motivation and appreci- 
ation of the practical benefits of education and do not have major 
cultural, social, and psychological stumbling blocks which cannot be 
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quickly overcome without considerable assistance. Programs such as 
these cannot and will not reach the thousands of functionally 
illiterate who even more critically need ABE and who have the potential 
for benefiting tremendously from it. 

In short, the STABLE project is designed to provide the "something 
else" in pre-ABE programs to prepare people for entering into the regular 
ABE classes. Looking at the program from a different point of view, it 
is obvious that significant benefits will occur to the college students 
who conduct the classes. It is anticipated that some of the student 
teachers involved in the program will eventually go into teaching as a 
profession. For those who do so, an understanding of the problems 
described above and the experience in dealing with them gained through 
narticipation in this program will be of inestimable value. 

Institutional Setting 

Berea has a Student Labor Program, and all students are required 
to work at least ten hours a week. STABLE is a part of this Student 
Labor Program. The labor program is an integral part of the life at 
Berea College for three basic reasons: (1) a belief in the dignity of 
all labor; (2) the need on the part of students to earn part or all of 
the funds needed to maintain themselves in college; and (3) the belief 
that one learns by doing--that work is an important learning process. 
STABLE is one of the work programs that allows students to apply 
classroom teachings as well as special training while they are still 
students . 

It was the special nature of Berea College, the students, and 
curricula, which provided the credence for a program involving college 
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students as teachers of hard core individuals in Appalachia. 
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Population 

The counties of Estill, Jackson, Madison, and Rockcastle were 
included in the study. The rate of illiteracy in these counties is 
extremely high as reflected in the table below. Approximately 20 percent 
of the population over 25 years of age have less than five years of 
educa t i on . 



Persons 25 years and older with less than five years of education in 1960 

Number Percent 



Estill 


1 ,466 


22.1 


Jackson 


1 ,463 


28.5 


Madison 


3,022 


17.9 


Rockcastle 


1 ,488 


24.1 


Southern Appalachia 


836,209 


15.6 


United States 


8,302,582 


8.4 



Existing ABE programs are providing services in the area in the 
attempt to reduce illiteracy. But clearly these programs are not meeting 
all--or even most--of the needs for adult education in the area. Below 
are the enrollment figures for the years 1966-1969. 
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ABE enrollment by county 



County 


1966-67 




1967-68 


1968-69 


Total 


Esti 11 


0 




180 


180 


180 


Jackson 


91 




56 


56 


203 


Madison 


93 




124 


133 


350 


Roc kcastl e 


37 




25 


37 


99 


The statistics reveal 


that 


in Madison County alone in 


1960, 


there were more than 3,000 people 


25 years 


old or older--to 


say nothing 


of those adults 18 


to 24 years of 


age--who 


were classified as function- 


ally illiterate. 


Yet, only 


350 people were 


enrol led in ABE 


in the 


years represented. 


Probably 


the 


number of 


individuals enrolled is 



considerably smaller than this since presumably some individuals were 
enrolled for consecutive years, and are therefore included more than 
once in this total. It must also be pointed out that the ABE programs 
attract students who are at the GEO preparation stage and seldom 
attract the functionally illiterate. 

It is obvious that a new method must be developed to reach the 
functionally illiterate Appalachian. The STABLE project was developed 
as a demonstration project to test the effectiveness of college students 
going into homes to work with functional i~l 1 i t-e-ra tes . 

Hi s tory of Project 

This evaluation of the STABLE project covers the second year of 
operation. In order to give the reader some background, a brief over- 
view of the activities of the first year is presented. 



After negotiations with the U. S. Office of Education, the 
Council of the Southern Mountains and Berea College completed an 
agreement in line with these negotiations to work in Student Taught 
Adult Basic Education. A grant was approved June 8, 1970, by the 
Office of Education to the Council of the Southern Mountains and 
Ber$a College. Student teachers were recruited through the regular 
college Student Labor Program to work in communities in Madison, 

Jackson, Estill, and Rockcastle Counties during the school year. 

Twenty-four students were recruited in September and trained 
to teach. Additional student 'teachers were brought in and trained 
to fill vacancies as they occurred. 

By September 19, work was begun in ten communities. This was 
increased to 13 by October 23, and to 19 by November 27. By March 25 
four more were added, while seven were dropped. Three were added 
during the summer, to make a total of 19 as of August 31, 1971. 

Summer work was conducted in 16 communities with 96 participants. 

One hundred and seventy-five people were involved in some way 
in STABLE from June 1, 1970, through August 31, 1971. 

Six successful referrals were made to the local Adult Basic 
Education programs. 
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CHAPTER II 



STABLE TEACHERS 

The key element in the operation of the STABLE project, as in 
any learning venture, was the teachers. The teachers were to be 
mature upper-class students enrolled at Berea. Teachers were to be 
r selected with backgrounds similar to those of students they were 

teachi ng . 

Although the assistance provided to adult basic education 
students was of primary concern in the project, the benefits accrued 
by college students who conducted the classes are of equal importance. 
Some of the STABLE teachers are going into teaching as a profession. 
For these, an understanding of the problems of disadvantaged people 
will be of inestimable value. 

The field experience provided by STABLE is more direct, 
immediate, and personal than classroom work. The students in the 
field learn by being there, ly^working directly with people and 
problems, and by undergoing constant evaluation. Words and terms used 
in the classroom take on different meanings in the field. The im- 
personal becomes very personal when the student actually encounters 
poverty, poor people, substandard housing, illiteracy, unemployment, 
welfare subsistence, politics, and social stratification. 

In addition, working in the STABLE project should provide a 
more favorable attitude toward social and rehabilitation agencies and 
( institutions providing services to the disadvantaged; but more 

importantly, toward the people they serve. 
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Description of the STABLE Teachers 

In order to provide a greater understanding of the STABLE 
teachers, select demographic data were obtained. These data are of 
importance because of assumptions made related to similarity in 
backgrounds between teachers and students and effectiveness. 

Sex 

The teachers were nearly equally divided between male and female. 
TaKl-e 1 reveals a difference of only one between the ^.t wo categories. 

Table 1. Distribution of STABLE teachers by sex 



Sex 


Number 


Percent 


Fema 1 e 


15 


53.6 


Male 


13 


46.4 


Total 


28 


100.0 



Home State 

Data pertaining to the home states of the teachers are summar- 
ized in Table 2. Although nine states are represented, over one-half 
of the teachers are from Kentucky and West Virginia. Berea College 
requires a minimum of 80 percent of their students to be from an area 
designated as Southern Appalachia. Although there are teachers from 
states not in Southern Appalachia, many of these may have once resided 
in the area. It appears that the majority of the STABLE teachers have 
an Appalachian heritage. 



Table 2. Distribution of STABLE teachers by home state 



State 


Number 


Percent 


Kentucky 


7 


25.0 


West Virginia 


8 


28.6 


Illinois 


• 1 . 




Michigan 


1 


3.6 


Virginia 


6 


21 .4 


Pennsyl vania 


1 


3.6 


Georgia 


1 


3.6 


Maryland 


1 


3.6 


North Carolina 


_2 


7 . 1 


Total 


28 


100.0 



Family Employment Status 

A measure of employment for both parents was collected. 
Although the employment rate in Appalachia is much lower than in 
the remainder of the country, none of the STABLE teachers' fathers 
was unemployed. However, nearly 18 percent of the teachers were 
from homes where the father was deceased. Over two-thirds of the 
mothers were unemployed. This probably reflects both a lack of 
employment opportunity and the rural life style and norms which 
require the woman to assist on the farm and to remain at home. 

See Tables 3 and 4. 

Table 3. Distribution of STABLE teachers by father's employment 
status 



Employment status 



Number Percent 



Employed 


15 


53.6 


Unempl oyed 


— 


~ — 


Deceased 


5 


17.9 


Retired 


3 


10.7 


Sel f-empl oyed 


2 


7.1 


No response 


_3 


10.7 


Total 


28 


100.0 
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Table 4. Distribution of STABLE teachers by mother’s employment 
status 



Employment s J atus 


Number 


Percent 


Employed 


4 


14.3 


Unemployed 


19 


67.9 


Deceased 


4 


14.3 


No response 


_J_ 


3.6 


Total 


28 


100.0 



Income 



Table 5 reveals that 25 percent of the respondents were from 
homes where the income fell under $3,000, the poverty level figure. 
Although over one-half of the participants were from homes with a 
total income of less than $6,000, the greatest concentration of 
STABLE teachers were from homes with a $6,000 to $9,000 income. 

Table 5. Distribution of STABLE teachers by family income 



Family income 


Number 


Percent 


Less than $3,000 


7 


25.0 


$3,000 to $6,000 


8 


28.6 


$6,000 to $9,000 


12 


42.9 


$9,000 or more 


J_ 


3.6 


Total 


28 


100.0 



Home Community 

For the most part, the STABLE teachers were from sparsely 
settled communities. One-half of the teachers lived in communities 
with a population of less than 2,500. Only five respondents lived 
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in communities of over )0,000 people. . -e Table 6. A look at 
Table 7 indicates that three-fourths of <e teachers were from 
rural farm or rura 1 -non-farm communities. 



Table 6. Distribution of STABLE teachers by size of . home community 



Size (population) 


Number 


Percent 


Less than 2,500 


14 


50.0 


2,500 to 5,000 


4 


i 4 . 3 


5,000 to 10,000 


5 


17.9 


10,000 to 25,000 


3 


10.7 


25,000 or more 


J 2 


7,1 


Total 


28 


100.0 


Table 7. Distribution of 


STABLE teachers by 


type of home community 



Type of Community 


Number 


Percent 


Urban (central city) 


4 


14.3 


Suburban 


3 


10.7 


Rural - non-farm 


8 


28.6 


Rural farm 


11 


46.4 


Tota 1 


28 


100,0 



Summa ry 

A look at the description of teachers in the STABLE project 
indicates that their backgrounds in many cases were similar to the 
life styles of the adults with whom they were working. Many of the 
teachers come from families with low incomes. A majority of the 
teachers were from small rural communities in Appalachia, 
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Unemployment was not present in the homes of the teachers- 
With an absence of unemployment among fathers of STABLE teachers 
and with the mother present in the home, the teachers probably had 
a more secure home life than that experienced by the adults whom 
they are teaching. In conclusion, many of the common background 
factors probably contributed to an understanding of the problems of 
the disadvantaged. Although some teachers may not be in the same 
social class as the adults with whom they work, the STABLE teachers 
at Berea College are probably more familiar with the social and 
cultural norms of their students than collegiates from any other 
university in the country. 

Maturity and Career Decision 

It was assumed that involvement in the STABLE project would 
have a positive influence on the decision of student teachers to 
choose teaching as a career. An attempt was also made to select 
"mature" upper-class students as teachers. One indication of maturity 
is work experience. Data on college classification, work experience, 
and career teaching decision ire presented below. 

College Classification 

Table 8 reveals that 20 STABLE teachers were upperclassmen at 
Berea College. Students at Berea are required to select and sign up 
in the spring semester for the labor program in which they would like 
to participate during the next academic year. Unfortunately, noti- 
fication of funding was not received until after labor program 
selections had been made. This resulted in the project having to take 
eight lower class students to fill positions. This will be discussed 
later in the section on administration. 



Table 8. Distribution of STABLE teachers by college classification 



College classification (year) 


Number 


Percent 


Freshman 


1 


3.6 


Sophomore 


7 


25.0 


Junior 


9 


32.1 


Senior 


IV 


39.3 


Total 


28 


100.0 



Teaching Careers 

Over one-half of the STABLE participants plan to make teaching 
a career. Over three-fourths of the teachers indicated that teaching 
had influenced their decision to teach. See Tables 9 and 10. It would 
appear that some STABLE teachers may have been influenced not to go 
into public school teaching as a result of their work with STABLE. 

Table 9. Distribution of STABLE teachers by plans to teach as a 
career 



Plans to teach 


Number 


Percent 


Yes 


16 


57.1 


No . 


11 


39.3 


Undecided 


_± 


3.6 


Total 


28 


100.0 



Table 10. Distribution of STABLE teachers as to STABLE project's 
influence upon decision to teach as a career 



Influenced deci s ion 



Number Percent 




Yes 

No 

Total 



22 78.6 

_6 21 .4 

28 100.0 
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Work Experience 

Work experience is a good indication of "maturity" among 
college students. There are actually two types of work experience 
on which data were collected. One type of work experience, reported 
in Table 11, refers to the experiences in the college labor program. 
Only two individuals had not participated in the college labor 
program prior to joining the STABLE program. The second type of 
work experience data were collected on jobs not connected with Berea 
College. Nearly 90 percent of the teachers had some non-college 



work experience. See Table 12. 

Table 11. Distribution of STABLE 
experience other than 


teachers 

STABLE 


as to college work 


Other college work experience 


Number 


Percent 


Yes 


26 


92.9 


No 


2 


7.1 


Total 


28 


100.0 



Table 12. Distribution of STABLE 
other than college 


teachers 


as to work experience 


Non-college work experience 


Numbe r 


Percent 


Yes 


. 25 


89.3 


No 


_3 


10.7 


Total 


28 


100.0 



Summary 



It appears that the teachers selected for the STABLE project 
were more "mature" than typical college students as measured by 
work experience. Although some lower class students were involved 
in the project, this appears to be beyond the control of the project 
administration. 

Tenure and Hours Worked Per Week 

Initial discussion with the project director revealed a high 
turnover rate among STABLE teachers in the project. This turnover 
rate was attributed to graduation, late funding, and personal reasons 
given by the teachers. There was also a question about the actual 
amount of time spent teaching each week. Related data are presented 
in Tables 13 through 16. 

Tenure 

The data in Table 13 reflect a relatively high turnover rate 

/ 

among STABLE teachers. Ten teachers have been added to the program 
after it started in September. A total of 14, or one-half, of the 
teachers are working in their first year. Only eight students no* 
with the program were involved during the program's first year of 
operation. The high turnover rate has resulted in a great deal of 
administration time being invested in interpreting STABLE and training 
new teachers. 



Time Spent on Project Per Week 

One of the major problems in teaching ABE students is trans- 
portation. It became apparent that the transportation problem of the 
student to ABE class had been changed to a transportation problem 
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Table 13. Distribution of STABLE teachers by length of time with 
the project 



Length of time (months) Number Percent 



4 to 6 
7 to 9 

r 10 to 12 

12 to 18 
24 or more 



10 

4 
6 

5 
3 



35.7 

14.3 

21.4 
17.9 

10.7 



Total 



28 



100.0 



of the teacher to get to the student. Data were collected on the 
total number of hours worked per week for STABLE. This total was 
then divided into transportation time and actual teaching time. 

In Table 14, we find that approximately 60 percent of the 
STABLE teachers worked ten hours or less per week, while three of 
the teachers worked more than 17 hours per week. 



Table 14. Distribution of STABLE teachers by time spent working 
in the project per week 



Time (hours ) ' 


Numbe r 


Percent 


1 to 3 


4 


14.3 


4 to 6 


5 


17.9. 


7 to 10 


10 


35.7 


11 to 13 


3 


10.7 


14 to 16 


3 


10.7 


17 or more 


_3 


10.7 


Total 


28 


100.0 
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Table 15 indicates that a relatively large amount of time is spent 
in travel. Many of the students are located in rural isolated 
hollows 30 or 45 minutes from Berea. Since several teachers ride 
together to meet their students, they may spend another 30 minutes 
riding while other teachers are being dropped off to work with 
their students. Of course, the more time one spends traveling, 
the less time one has to teach. Although nine teachers indicated 
that they spent mori than ten hours working in the project per week, 
only two spent more than ten hours per week actually teaching. 

See Table 16. 



Table 15. Distribution of STABLE teachers by time spent in project 
travel per week 



Time (hours) 


Number 


Percent 


1 to 3 


19 


67.9 


4 to 6 


8 


28.6 


7 to 16 


• — 




17 or more 




3.6 


Total 


28 


100.0 



Table 16. Distribution 
per week 


of STABLE teachers 


by time spent teaching 


Time (hours) 


Number 


Percent 


1 to 3 


3 


10.7 


4 to 6 


10 


35.7 


7 to 1 0 


13 


46.4 


11 to 13 






14 to 16 


1 


3.6 


17 or more 


_L 


3.6 



Total 



28 



100.0 



Tra i ning 



The training of college students to work successfully with 
educationally disadvantaged adults is extremely important. Data 
were collected on the total amount of training and broken down into 
pre-service and in-service training. 

Total hours of training 

Training was done by project staff in most cases on an 
individual basjs or in small groups. The amount of time spent in 
training varied according to the needs of individual teachers. 
Approximately 18 percent of the teachers received less than ten 
hours of training. However, 25 percent of the teachers received 
training in excess of 26 hours. See Table 17. Training of STABLE 
teache,rs centers on two priorities: understanding the communities 

and the people with whom they work, and some basic methods of 
teaching reading and writing. 

Table 17. Distribution of STABLE teachers by time spent in training 
for work in the project 



Time (hours) 



Number Percent 



1 to 5 


1 


3.6 


6 to 10 


4 


14.3 


11 to 15 


8 


28.6 


16 to 20 


8 


28.6 


21 to 25 


• ~ 


•» _ 


26 or more 


7 


25.0 



Tota 1 



28 



100.0 



Pre-Service Training 



Table 18 indicates that 85 percent of the teachers received 
ten hours or less of pre-service training. This pre-service 
training takes many forms. Community relations were taught in 
discussion sessions by qualified technicians who have worked in 
the communities with the community action programs or community 
organizations, and by Head Start staffs. In addition, new 
teachers go into the communities with the project director or 
other students to observe how initial contact is made and teaching 
conducted. The teachers also receive training in Laubach Literacy 
teaching methods, and identifying the needs and problems of a 
community. They are also briefed on ABE curriculum materials. 

New teachers may work with experienced teachers for a short period 
before they begin working on their own with adult students. 



Table 18. Distribution of STABLE teachers by time spent in pre- 
service training for work in the project 



Time (hours) 


Number 


Percent 


1 to 5 


8 


28.6 


6 to 10 


16 


57.1 


11 to 15 


2 


7.1 


16 to 20 


1 


3.6 


No response 


J_ 


3.6 


Tota 1 


28 


100.0 


In-Service Training 






More time is spent in 


in-service training 


than pre-service 



training. Teachers are involved in the identification of problem 
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areas to be covered in in-service training. The training may range 
from informal discussion of problems to formal presentation on new 
methods and techniques being used in adult education. The Depart- 
ment of Adult Education and the Appalachian Adult Education Center 
at Morehead State University conducted three in-service training 
sessions on informal placement inventories in reading and math. 

Over one-half of the teachers received more than ten hours of in- 
service training. 



Table 19. Distribution of STABLE teachers by time spent in in- 
service training for work in the project. 



Time (hours) 


Number 


Percent 


1 to 5 


5 


17.9 


6 to 10 


8 


28.6 


11 to 15 


4 


14.3 


16 to 20 


5 


17.4 


21 to 25 


3 


10.7 


26 or more 


1 


3.6 


No response 


_2 


7.2 


Total 


28 


100.0 



Summary 

The training received by teachers varies from discussion to 
observation, to practical experience, to presentations on new methods 
and techniques in adult education. The hours spent in training are 
considered part of the total number of hours to be spent working on 
the project. Therefore, in-service training reduces the number of 
hours actually spent teaching. Many students did not take advantage 
of all in-service training that was available. All teachers, whether 
they work five or 20 hours per week, need the same training. It 
may be difficult to justify training teachers who spend only a few 
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hours per week working on the project. Another problem with 28 
teachers who are college students is identifying a time when in- 
service training can be held. There are many activities which 
infringe on the time of college students. 

Teacher Load 

The STABLE teachers worked with students on an individual 
basis, in small groups, and as members of teaching teams. Many 
teachers worked in more than one type of learning situation. The 
following is a discussion of the number of students served by each 
teaching style. 

Total Students Served 

A look at Table 20 reveals a wide range in the number of 
students being served by each STABLE teacher'. The concentration of 
STABLE teachers teaching more than eight students reflects the use 
of team teaching. 

Table 20. Distribution of STABLE teachers by number of students 
working with 



Number of students 


Number 


Percent 


Two 


2 


7.1 


Three 


3 


10.7 


Four 


3 


10.7 


Five 


3 


10.7 


Six 


2 


7.1 


Seven 


1 


3.6 


Eight 


3 


10.7 


More than eight 


11 


39.3 



Total 



28 



100.0 



Exactly one-half of the teachers worked with one to three 
students on an individual basis. An additional 35 percent are 
teaching between four and six students on an individual basis. See 
Table 21 . 

Table 21. Distribution of STABLE teachers by number of students 
worked with on an individual basis 



Number of students 


Number of teachers 


Percent 


None 


1 


3.6 


1 to 3 


14 


53.0 


4 to 6 


10 


35.7 


7 or more 


__3 


10.7 


Total 


28 


100.0 



The data in Table 22 indicates that 75 percent of the teachers 
are serving as a member of ef team. Each member of a team is responsible 
for a particular content area. This appears to be an advisable teaching 
method due to the lack of preparation time and training on the part of 
STABLE teachers. 

Table 22. Distribution of STABLE teachers by number of students 
worked with as a member of a team 



Number of students 



Number of teachers Percent 



None 
1 to 3 
4 to 6 
7 or more 



7 

8 
6 
7 



25.0 
28.6 
21 .4 
25.0 



Total 



28 



100.0 
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Almost one-third of the STABLE teachers worked with their 



students one time per week. Half of the teachers met two times 
each week with their students. Eighteen percent sometimes taught 
three times per week. See Table 23. 



Table 23. Distribution of STABLE teachers by frequency of work 
with students per week 



Number 


of times per week 


Number 


Percent 


One 




9 


32.1 


Two 




14 


50.0 


Three 




1 


3.6 


Two and 


three 


3 


10.7 


Two to 


three 


_± 


3.6 




Total 


28 


100.0 




The length of the teaching 


sessions varied from one to four 


hours . 


Approximately two-thirds of the teaching sessions lasted less 


than one and one-half hours. See 


Table 24. 




Table 24. Distribution of STABLE 
ses s i on 


teachers by length 


of teaching 



Length of session (hours) 


Number 


Percent 


One 


10 


35.7 


One and one-half 


8 


28.6 


Two 


3 


10.7 


Two and one-half 


2 


7.1 


Three 


3 


10.7 


Three and one-half 


1 


3.6 


Four or more 


J_ 


3.6 


Total 


28 


100.0 
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In order to gain acceptance and reduce travel time, most of 
the STABLE teachers restricted their activities to one community . 
However, 40 percent of the teachers were working in two or more 
communities with approximately one-third of the teachers serving in 
two counties. See Table 25. 

Table 25. Distribution of STABLE teachers by number of communities 
.yt in which wor ki ng 



Number of communities 


Number 


Percent 


One 


17 


60.7 


Two 


7 


25. C - 


1 hree 


3 


10.7 f 


Four 


1 


3.6 


pH. 

Total 

* 


28 


l do . 0 

l 


Table 26. Distribution 


of STABLE teachers by 


number of counties in 


which working 


Number of counties 


Number 


Percent 


One 


22 


78.6 


Two 


_6 


21 .4 


Total 


28 


100.0 


Methods and Techniques 


One of the major 


problems in teaching 


disadvantaged adults is 


determining the level of 


the student. If the 


students are started in 


materials which are too 


difficult, they will become frustrated and drop 


out. If the materials are too easy, the adult 


will think he is wasting 


time and discontinue his 


association with the 


program. 
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methods were formal testing, teacher opinion, and other procedures 
which included informal placement inventories. Only one teacher relied 
exclusively on formal testing to determine entry level, and only two 
teachers relied exclusively on their own judgment in placing students. 
Most teachers used a combination of placement procedures. See Table 27. 

Table 27. Distribution of STABLE teachers by methods used to determine 
student's entry level 



Methods 


Number 


Percent 


(1) Formal testing 


1 


3.6 


(2) Teacher opinion 


2 


7.1 


(3) Other 






One and two above 


8 


28.6 


One, two, and three above 


6 


21 .4 


One and three above 


5 


17.9 


Two and three above 


_6 


21 .4 


Total 


28 


100.0 



When asked to evaluate the effectiveness of placement procedures, 
there was no consensus of support for any particular method. See Table 28. 

In Table 29, we again see a variety of methods used to determine 
student progress. Although the use of a variety of techniques to determine 
entry level and progress is advisable in most programs, it does create 
problems in a demonstration project as it produces data of a non-comparati v« 
nature and questionable validity. This prevents the identification of 
variables which have made a significant contribution to the advancement of 
the adult participants. 



Table 28. Distribution of STABLE teachers by methods perceived to 
be most successful 




<i*V 



Methods 


Number 


Percent 


(1) Formal testing 


6 


21 .4 


(2) Teacher opinion 


5 


17.9 


(3) Other 


9 


32.1 


One and two above 


6 


21 .4 


Two and three above 


_2 


7.1 


Total 


28 


100.0 



Table 29. Distribution of 
measure student 


STABLE teachers by methods 
's progress 


employed to 


Method ( s ) 




Number 


Percent 


(1) Formal testing 




3 


10.7 


(2) Student opinion 




1 


3.6 


(3) Teacher opinion 




4 


14.3 


(4) Other , 




1 


3.6 


One and two c.Love 




2 


7 1 


One, two, arid three above 




6 


21 .4 


One, two, three, and four , 


above 


3 


10.7 


One and three above 




2 


7 . 1 


Two and three above 




5 


17.9 


No response 




_1 


3.6 


Total 




28 


100.0 



Data were collected on the various teaching methods used by 
the STABLE teachers. The most popular methods were individualized 
instruction and small group instruction, with all teachers using 
individualized instruction. See Table 30. 
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Table 30. Distribution of STABLE teachers by teaching methods 
employed 



Method( s ) 




Yes 




No 




No. 


Percent 


No 


. Percent 


Individualized instruction 


28 


100.0 






Small group instruction 


23 


82.1 


5 


17.9 


Large group instruction 


6 


21 .4 


22 


78.6 


Team teaching 


15 


53.6 


13 


46.4 


Other 


1 


3.6 


27 


96.4 


A variety of materials were 


used by 


the teachers. 


Of particular 


interest is the use of the Television G.E.D 


. series by 


ten 


teachers . 



Almost three-fourths of the teachers were using teacher-made materials. 



See Tabl e 31 . 

Table 31. Distribution of STABLE teachers by materials employed in 
teachi ng 



; 


Materials 


No. 


Yes 

Percent 


No. 


No 

Percent 




Programmed materials 


19 


67.9 


9 


32.1 




Textbooks 


20 


71.4 


8 


28.6 




Workbooks 


27 


96.4 


1 


3.6 




Teacher-made materials 


20 


71.4 


8 


28.6 


!•' 


Television (G.E.D. series) 


10 


35.7 


18 


64.3 


s 

i • 


Other 


9 


32.1 


19 


67.9 




Student Comparison of STABLE with Other Labor Programs 

Since most of the students had worked in other labor programs 
at Berea, an instrment was administered which allowed teachers to 
compare STABLE with the other programs. The information collected 
revealed that the teachers, although feeling the work in STABLE was 
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more difficult and complex, bel'ieved that it was more meaningful and 
pleasant than other labor programs. See Table 32. 

In summary, it appears that STABLE has been extremely 
successful in creating interests and increasing understanding of the 
problems of disadvantaged adults, and providing a meaningful out-of- 
class learning experience for Berea students. 
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CHAPTER III 



Agency Referrals 

One of the major objectives of the STABLE project was referral 
work. This can be broken into two major categories. The first cate- 
gory is referral of students to on-going ABE classes. The project was 
designed to reach Level I students who would not participate in 
regular adult basic education classes and provide pre-ABE training. 

The second category is referral to social agencies. It was anticipated 
that teachers, while conducting community surveys and while working 
with students, would encounter many problems which could be solved 
successfully. 

Social Agency Referrals 

\ 

Table 33 reveals that 71 percent of the STABLE teachers have 
not made referrals. 

Table 33. Distribution of STABLE teachers by number of agency referrals 
made in the interest of the students 



Referrals made 



Number Percent 



None 

One 

Two 

Three 

Twelve 



20 

3 

2 

2 

1 



71 .4 
10,7 
7.1 
7.1 
3.6 



Total 



28 



100.0 



In an effort to increase referrals, the STABLE staff has 
developed a handbook of agencies and services in the four counties 
which are included in the project. See Appendix B. This handbook 
was made available to the STABLE teachers during the spring. Three 
teachers have found the handbook to be useful while four teachers 
did not find it useful. Seventy-five percent of the teachers did 
not respond to the question, indicating that they had never received 
the handbook or they had not bothered to review the contents of the 
handbook. See Table 34. 



Table 34. Distribution of STABLE teachers according to helpfulness 
of STABLE handbook in making referrals to agencies 



Helpfulness 


Number 


Percent 


Yes 


3 


10.7 


No 


4 


14.3 


No response 


21 


75.0 


Total 


28 


100.0 



Of the eight teachers referring students to social agencies, 
seven indicated that the agency had taken some action. This tends to 
support the advisability of a referral component in the STABLE project 
and the need for increased emphasis in this area. See Table 35. 

In any effective referral program, the person making the 
referral should follow up to determine if the problem has been solved. 
Many disadvantaged adults are reluctant to discuss their problems with 
strangers. Table 36 reveals that the eight teachers making referrals 
did follow up their referrals. 
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Table 35. Distribution of STABLE teachers according to responsiveness 
of agencies to referrals 



Agency Response 


Number 


Percent 


Yes 


7 


25.0 


No 


1 


3.6 


No response 


20 


71 ,4 


Total 


28 


100.0 



Table 36. Distribution of STABLE 
to student referrals to 


teachers according 
agenc i es 


to their follow-up 


Follow-up Referrals 


Number 


Percent 


Yes 


8 


28.6 


No 


2 


7.1 


No response 


1 8 


64.3 


Total 


28 


100.0 



The evaluation committee believed that the effectiveness of 
STABLE teachers in working with students and in referral would depend 
to some extent upon their knowledge of political leaders serving the 
various communities. Information on the number of STABLE teachers who 
knew the names of teachers of the regular ABE program was collected. 

As Table 37 shows, only three STABLE teachers knew the names of the ABE 
teachers in their community. The knowledge of political leaders in the 
community was also limited. Three STABLE teachers knew the name of the 
CAP director and county judge, with four teachers being able to list 
the name of the school superintendent. 



Table 37. Distribution of STABLE teachers according to their 
knowledge of selected community leaders 



Leader 




Knowledge of 




Number 


Yes 

Percent 


Number 


No 

Percent 


ABE teachers 


3 


10.7 


25 


89.3 


Superintendent of schools 


4 


14.3 


24 


85 . 7 


County judge 


3 


10.7 


25 


. 89.3 


CAP director 


3 


10.7 


25 


89.3 



ABE referrals 

Approximately one-third of the STABLE teachers indicated that 
they had made referrals to ABE teachers in the area. Sixty percent of 
those STABLE teachers making referrals indicated that the referrals 
were successful. Three teachers indicated their referrals did not 
remain in the ABE program. See Tables 38 and 39. 



Table 38. Distribution of STABLE teachers according to number of 
students referred to a regular ABE program 



Number of students 



Number Percent 



One 

Two 

Three 

Four 

Six 

More than eight 
No response 



u 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

18 



7 . 1 . 
7.1 
7.1 
3.6 
7.1 
3.6 
64.3 



Total 



28 



100.0 



Table 28. Distribution of STABLE teachers by methods perceived to 
be most successful 



Methods 


Number 


Pe rcent 


(1) Formal testing 


6 


21 .4 


(2) Teacher opi ni on 


5 


17.9 


(3) Other 


9 


32.1 


One and two above 


6 


21 .4 


Two and three above 


_2 


7.1 


Total 


28 


100.0 



Table 29. Distribution of 
measure student 


STABLE teachers by methods 
's progress 


employed to 


Method( s ) 


* 


Number 


Percent 


(1) Formal testing 




3 


10.7 


(2) Student opinion 




1 


3.6 


(3) Teacher opi ni on 




4 


14.3 


(4) Other . 




1 


3.6 


One and two above 




2 


7 1 


One, two, and three above 




6 


21 .4 


One, two, three, and four , 


above 


3 


10.7 


One and three above 




2 


7.1 


Two and three above 




5 


17.9 


No response 




J_ 


3.6 


Total 




28 


100.0 



Data were collected on the various teachi ng methods used by 
the STABLE teachers. The most popular methods were individualized 
instruction and small group instruction, with all teachers using 
individualized, instruction. See Table 30. 
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Table 30. Distribution of STABLE teachers by teaching methods 
employed 



Method(s) Yes No 

No"! Percent No . Percent 



Individualized instruction 


28 


100.0 






Small group instruction 


23 


82.1 


5 


17.9 


Large group instruction 


6 


21.4 


22 


78.6 


Team teaching 


15 


53.6 


13 


46.4 


Other 


1 


3.6 


27 


96.4 



A variety of materials were used by the teachers. Of particular 
interest is the use of the Television G.E.D. series by ten teachers. 
Almost three-fourths of the teachers were using teacher-made materials. 
See Table 31 . 

Table 31. Distribution of STABLE teachers by materials employed in 
teach i ng 



Materials Yes No 

No"! Percent No. Percent 



Programmed materials 

Textbooks 

Workbooks 

Teacher-made materials 
Television (G.E.D. series) 
Other 



19 


67.9 


9 


32.1 


20 


71 .4 


8 


28.6 


27 


96.4 


’ 1 


3.6 


20 


71 .4 


8 


28.6 


10 


35.7 


18 


64.3 


9 


32.1 


19 


67.9 



*W 
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Student Comparison of STABLE with Other Labor Programs 

Since most of the students had worked in other labor programs 
at Berea, an instr'ment was administered v/hich allowed teachers to 
compare STABLE with the other programs. The information collected 
revealed that the teachers, although feeling the work in STABLE was 

90 

26 



more difficult and complex, believed that it was more meaningful and 
pleasant than other labor programs. See Table 32. 

In summary, it appears that STABLE has been extremely 
successful in creating interests and increasing understanding of the 
problems of disadvantaged adults, and providing a meaningful out-of- 
class learning experience for Berea students. 
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CHAPTER III 



Agency Referrals 

One of the major objectives of the STABLE project was referral 
work. This can be broken into two major categories. The first cate-' 
gory is referral of students to on-going ABE classes. The project was 
designed to reach Level 1 students who would not participate in 
regular adult basic education classes and provide pre-ABE training. 

The second category is referral, to social agencies. It was anticipated 
that teachers, while conducting community surveys and while working 
with students, would encounter many problems which could be solved 
successfully. 

Social Agency Referrals 

Table 33 reveals that 71 percent of the STABLE teachers have 
not made referrals. 

Table 33. Distribution of STABLE teachers by number of agency referrals 
made in the interest of the students 



Referrals made 



Number Percent 



None 

One 

Two 

Three 

Twelve 



20 

3 

2 

' 2 

1 



71.4 

10.7 

7.1 

7.1 
3.6 



Total 



28 



100.0 



In an effort to increase referrals, the STABLE staff has 
developed a handbook of agencies and services in the four counties 
which are included in the project. See Appendix B. This handbook 
was made available to the STABLE teachers during the spring. Three 
teachers have found the handbook to be useful while four teachers 
did not find it useful. Seventy-five percent of the teachers did 
not respond to the question, indicating that they had never received 
the handbook or they had not bothered to review the contents of the 
handbook. See Table 34. 

Table 34. Distribution of STABLE teachers according to helpfulness 
of STABLE handbook in making referrals to agencies 



Helpfulness 



Number Percent 



Yes 3 10.7 
No 4 14.3 
No response 21 75.0 



Total 



/ 28 



100.0 



Of the eight teachers referring students to social agencies, 
seven indicated that the agency had taken some action. This tends to 
support the advisability of a referral component in the STABLE project 
and the need for increased emphasis in this area. See Table 35. 

In any effective referral program, the person making the 
referral should follow up to determine if the problem has been solved. 
Many disadvantaged adults are reluctant to discuss their problems with 
strangers. Table 36 reveals that the eight teachers making referrals 
did follow up their referrals. 
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Table 35. Distribution of STABLE 
of agencies to referral 


teachers according 

! S 


to response veness 


Agency Response 




Number 


Percent 


Yes 




7 


25.0 


No 




1 


3.6 


No response 




20 


71 .4 


Total 




28 


100.0 



Table 36. Distribution of STABLE 
to student referrals to 


teachers according 
agenc i es 


to their follow-up 


Follow-up Referrals 


Number 


Percent 


Yes 


8 


28.6 


No 


2 


7.1 


No response 


1_8 


64.3 


Total 


28 


100.0 



The evaluation committee believed that the effectiveness of 
STABLE teachers in working with students and in referral would depend 
to some extent upon their knowledge of political leaders serving the 
various communities. Information on the number of STABLE teachers who 
knew the names of teachers of the regular ABE program was collected. 

As Table 37 shows, only three STABLE teachers knew the names of the ABE 
teachers in their community. The knowledge of political leaders in the 
community was also limited. Three STABLE teachers knew the name of the 
CAP director and county judge, with four teachers being able to list 
the name of the school superintendent. 



